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PREFACE. 

A library for American youth, which embraqes accounts 
of the people, climate, scenery, and productions of many 
lands, would scarcely be complete did it not include a work 
upon the north polar region of the American continent. 
This little volume partly answers that purpose. Its limits 
are too narrow to admit even a mere risunU of the history 
of Arctic exploration, which covers a period of several cent- 
uries. And since the work is particularly for English read- 
ers, it has been limited to accounts of the expeditions which 
have been sent into polar waters by England and the United 
States. 

Information for the work has been gathered from numer- 
ous sources, but upon no other work has so heavy a contri- 
bution been levied as upon Captain Richard Perry's " History 
of Arctic Explorations" — a recent issue covering the entire 
field of such expeditions. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EXPEDITIONS UNDER CAPTAIN BUCHAN AND 
SIR JOHN ROSS. 




OR over three hundred years 
tlie sturdy English nation has 
tried to send its strongly- 
built ships from the Atlan- 
. tic to the Pacific Ocean 
through waters which 
wash the Arctic shores of 
North America. In the 
; endeavor she has spent 
vast sums of money, has 
abandoned,tobednven about and finally crushed by 
the icebergs, numbers of her best vessels, and has 
laid to sleep amid polar snows scores of her brave 
and venturesome men. '>iC-,_.^ 

During all this time no ship has forced its'Wvfr ^ 
entirely through the frozen seas. "VesseXs^w-Nc ««-'' 
(9) 
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tered the region from the east and from the west, 
from Davis Strait and from Behring Strait. Parts 
of the same expedition have struggled to meet some- 
where along the perilous way. No such meeting 
ever took place. The seasons of open water were 
too short, the ice too stubborn, and the sufferings 
too terrible. The year 1890, therefore, finds the 
world practically little better off for these centuries 
of sacrifice and daring. 

But the English are not the only people who 
have endeavored to explore the waters around the 
North Pole. The Danes and the Dutch, the Rus- 
sians and the Americans, have all joined in the ef- 
fort to penetrate the Arctic seas. If, altogether, 
they have added, by these efforts, not materially to 
the world's commerce or comfort, they have at 
least shown that in all these nations live men pos- 
sessed of true courage, men capable of noble self- 
denial, men who can hardly be overcome by disas- 
ter, by hunger, or even by the peculiar horrors of 
an Arctic winter. 

Discovery was the first object of each nation, of 
the commander of each expedition. And certainly 
all accomplished their object; for there were discov- 
ered — icebergs like mountains in size, frozen seas 
of vast extent, winds of whose velocity we can 
scarcely conceive, storms whose fury lasted for days, 
cold which we cannot imagine and which the instru- 
ments could barely measure, and desolation which 
no pen can describe. 
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Discoveries of great value ^Vere also made 
in the fields of science. The location of the north 
magnetic pole was determined. The intensity of 
the terrestrial magnetic currents was measured. 
The laws relating to sun-spots were carefully stud- 
ied, as was the dip of the magnetic needle. Obser- 
vations were made of the air currents and water cur- 
rents. It was learned that there are two poles of 
extreme cold, one in Asia, the other in America, 
and that both are on the eightieth parallel, and six 
hundred miles south of the true North Pole. 

However interesting they may have been, and 
most of them were extremely so, the limits of this 
simple work forbid the noticing of any Arctic voy- 
ages preceding the present century. And through- 
out the book we shall confine our studies to English 
and American expeditions. 

Could we have been in England seventy-two 
years ago, in the year 1818, we should have found 
the British Admiralty seriously turning its attention 
to voyages for scientific discovery, after having 
attempted nothing in that direction for over fifty 
years. The. finding of a passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, above North America, was the topic 
uppermost in the minds of its members. And they 
were slowly busy — ^as such bodies generally are — 
fitting out four vessels for exploration within the 
Arctic Circle. 

Two of these ships were to speed northward 
around the "fartherest head of Spitzber^e.xv^' ^"^^ 
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thence, sailing along the northern coast of Asia, en- 
ter the Pacific at Behring Strait. These vessels 
were the Trent and the Dorothea. 

The other two ships, the Alexander and the Isa- 
bella, were to hasten across the Atlantic, pass up 
Davis Strait, and thence penetrating the Arctic 
Ocean, proceed westward until they too should 
emerge into the Pacific at Behring Strait. Thus 
would the four vessels nearly circumnavigate the 
globe, in Arctic latitudes. 

We are interested in these expeditions chiefly 
because in them sailed two young men, one in 
each, who afterwards became famous as explorers 
in American Arctic waters. And one of them laid 
down his life in that region while searching for the 
much-desired "Northwest Passage." These young 
men were: Lieutenant, afterward Sir John Franklin, 
commander of the Trent under Captain David Bu- 
chan, the conductor of the expedition, and Lieuten- 
ant William E. Parry, commander of the Alexan- 
der under Captain, afterward Sir John Ross. 

To equip these craft, give their brave officers 
general instructions as to their enterprise, bid them 
a hearty good-by, and send them forth to encounter 
cold, storms, and perils, was an easy thing for the 
British Admiralty to do; but to execute their com- 
mission was an altogether different matter. Let us 
follow first one and then the other of these expe- 
ditions and see how they fared. The story can 
soon be told. 
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July 30, 18 18, found the Dorothea and the Trent 
off the northwest coast of Spitzbergen, surrounded 
by blocks and pinnacles of ice, and fearfully driven 
and tossed in a storm. In the conflict the Doro- 
thea was so much injuxed that Captain Buchan de- 
cided to return immediately to England. His part 
of the enterprise therefore was a complete failure, 
though he lost neither of his ships. He certainly 
did not increase in the public mind enthusiasm for 
Arctic voyages. 

Turning now to the fleet under Captain Ross, 
imagine yourself on board the Isabella, headed for 
the northwest coast of Greenland. Your courage 
goes down with the thermometer on being told by a 
Danish official at one of the southern ports that 
the winter preceding had been one of unusual sever- 
ity. Yet the abundance of ice already encountered 
confirms his statement. Captain Ross is busy com- 
pleting his equipment for polar traveling, and when 
ready, courageously puts out to battle with the ice 
and snow. 

Arrived above Disco Island, Captain Ross dis- 
covered certain errors in the observations recorded 
by previous explorers. He found Wygat Island, as 
laid down on the Admiralty charts, five degrees out 
of its true longitude. Proceeding to a point three 
degrees beyond Upernavik, then the most northern 
settlement on the western coast of Greenland, he 
was greatly surprised to find a party of Esquimaux 
in the vicinity. But the wonder of the lall^x -a^ 
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seeing their visitors was still greater. That other 
races than their own existed upon the earth, or that 
the globe extended beyond their narrow tramping- 
ground, was a startling revelation to them. 

These people were totally Ignorant of the Danish 
settlements on their own coast, two hundred miles 
away. They had never seen a ship. Its nature 
their intellects could not comprehend. They had 
no canoes and made no excursions by sea. One 
Esquimau ventured to address the ship, suppos- 
ing it to be a living, moving thing. "Who are 
you ? " he asked. "Are you from the sun or the 
moon?" The people were, however, naturally 
bright, and altogether an interesting aboriginal tribe. 
Captain Ross named them the Arctic Highlanders. 

Northward the vessels urged their way, and before 
long entered the region of red snow, a rare phe- 
nomenon indeed, but not utterly unknown. Thirty 
years before, Swiss naturalists had observed the same 
feature in the Alps. When melted, the water pre- 
sented the color of muddy port wine. Eight miles 
of the Greenland coast, off Baffin Bay, were man- 
tled with this singular substance. At some points 
its depth was twelve feet. 

A portion of the coloring matter of thi^ snow 
was preserved by Captain Ross, and after his return 
to England was carefully analyzed by two parties. 
One called it a cell-plant of the sea-weed. The 
other was sure it was a species of fungus. Years 
later, Baron Wrangell, the great Russian navigator. 
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declared the minute object to be a lichen. Tlicn 
came Agard,the Swedish naturalist, and after him a 
famous botanist of Edinburgh, named Gre\iIIe, who 
once more assigned the little plant to the order of 
sea-weeds. Finally, Sir William Hooker and several 
other scientists turned the light of their wisdom 
upon it, and it turned out a palm! Pam^Ua Miv€dzs 
— little snow-palm — ^was the name given it by 
Hooker. 

Still the naturalists were not content, for in the 
earlier periods of its life, the microscopic object 
gave clear indications of being an animal, and not a 
plant. So, on this important question, the great 
scholars were unhappily diWded. For the benefit 
of our readers, we may say that the tiny thing con- 
sists of a gelatinous mass overlaid with many brill- 
iant little spheres, which resemble fine garnets. 

Onward, up the coast, went the two ships, pcLssing 
the three large sounds of Wolstenholme, Whale, 
and Smith, which Captain Ross arbitrarily pro- 
nounced "mere bays," without esqdoring them to 
confirm his opinion. He was now &r north in Baf- 
f.ii Bay. Crossing to its western side, he found 
tlie temperature warm, the sea clear of ice, the land 
free from snow, except on the distant heights, and 
the opportunity for doing laudable work, one that 
occurs only once in years in that northern clime. 

On the 2gth of August, 1818, the expedition 
sailed into Lancaster Sound, a spacious body of 
water, fifty miles wide at the entrance, and exXiecvAr 
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ing w^tward north of Baffin Island. Bodi the 
crfHcers and crews ngoiced over the flatterii^ pros- 
pect before them. The\- had penetrated but thirt\' 
miles when, to the utter astonishment of all. Cap- 
tain Ross suddenlv ordered the ves^^eis to turn back. 

The atmosphere <^ that wonderful northern worid 
is capable of extraordinary refiraction, and some- 
times produces x-erv' illusi\-e effects, like the atnx^s- 
phere <^ our great des^ts. 0^>tain Ross now 
bdieved he saw looming up b^re him, some 
twent\'>five miles distant, a range of impassable 
mountains. This, he surmised, must form the limit 
of the water on which he was sailing. His mistake 
n^-as that he did not mox^e forward and setde the 
question by actual observation. 

Could we hax-e been on Lancaster Sound two 
hundred and two years prior to the \isit of Cap- 
tain Ross, we should ha\^ found cruising about 
there, or on the great bay which bears his name, 
that intrepid nax-igator, William Baffin. Possibly 
he too was deceived bv that unreal chain of mount* 
ains, for he and his companion, Bylot, returned to 
Britain and reported that Jones, Smith, and Lan- 
caster Sounds were merely inclosed inlets or ba>^ 

This was an error, and from Baffin*s day dowti to 
the vo}-age of Ross, the question, as to Lancaster 
Sound particularly, had been in dispute. Ross, 
with his auspicious opportunity^, should ha\^ settled 
the point, and thus have added to the sum of the 
world's knowledge. Certain of his own disap- 
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CHAPTER II. 

FIRST VOYAGE OF WILLIAM EDWARD PARRY. 

F the reader will but take the trouble to 
consult a good map of the polar world, 
the step will contribute greatly to his in- 
terest in the narrative, and in the actors amid the 
trying scenes we shall portray, and will also much 
increase his knowledge of that wonderful region. 

Let us jiow turn our attention to the remarkable 
young man \^o.was second in command under 
Captain Ross, during the voyage we have just 
reviewed. William E. Parry was born in Bath, 
England, December 19, 1790. He entered the 
British navy in 1803, then but a lad of thirteen. 
All his spare time during the next seven years, 
when on board ship, was devoted to study, and 
especially to acquiring a knowledge of nautical and 
astronomical science. 

Young Parry received his commission as a lieu- 
tenant in 18 10, when but twenty years of age. 
He was then dispatched to the Arctic seas in com- 
mand of a vessel for protecting English whalers 
and for perfecting the charts of the Admiralty. He 
spent the next three years among the snow and 
ice, and was then recalled to aid in blockading the 
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ports of the United States — a result of the war of 
1 812. In 1818, aswe have already stated, he re- 
turned to the Arctic regions in command of the 
Alexander, under Captain Ross. 

During the few days of their sojourn on Lancas- 
ter Sound, he. was struck with the depth and high 
temperature of the water, and distinctly dissented 
from the views of his chief in reference to the im- 
portant passage. Upon the return of the barren 
expedition, his opinions, though never paraded, 
reached the ears of the Admiralty, and not long 
after, he was commissioned to do the work Ross 
neglected. 

Search for the Northwest Passage was the prime 
object of his expedition. At the same time he was 
to gain all the information possible relating to the 
geography, meteorology, botany, and natural his- 
tory of the territory he should visit. Parry was 
instructed to commit to the deep, whenever he 
deemed best, after passing latitude 65°, sealed bot- 
tles containing a record of the date and the position 
of his ship at the time. Also, at every point of 
laftding on the northern coast of America, he was 
to erect a flag-staff, hoist the Union Jack, and at 
the base, in a sealed bottle^ bury a record of his 
achievements, with a statement of his future inten- 
tions. 

His ships, the Hecla and the Griper, were fitted 
out with great care and thoughtfulness. They 
were amply provisioned for two years, including 
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supplies of clothing for the men. On May 5, 18 19, 
young Parry left London for his third Arctic jour- 
ney. Fifteen days later the Hecla and Griper 
cleared the Orkney Isles. June 15 they sighted 
the southern coast of Greenland, over one hundred 
miles distant. Shortly after, they were in a river of 
floating ice, with massive icebergs scattered here and 
there. On the 24th the ice-field stretched away to 
the horizon, furnishing a scene of awful desolation. 
Next day the small boats made an attempt to tow 
the ship through the ice-floe. Soon an east wind 
tucked the crystal closely around them, and noth- 
ing could be done. 

After eight hours of incessant effort, on June 30, 
the vessels were worked into clear water on the east 
side of Davis Strait. Three days they cautiously 
skirted the ice-pack, seeking a passage to its west- 
em border. July 3 found them within the Arctic 
Circle, off the eastern f)eninsula of Cumberland, 
having safely dodged a multitude of icebergs during 
the day. 

Toward midnight a strong southerly swell of the 
sea, during an unusual calm, carried the ships help- 
lessly forward. About that time there appeared a 
fleet of formidable icebergs sailing down from 
the north and threatening instant destruction to the 
vessels. The Hecla was in advance. Immediately 
the boats were manned, and she was pulled out of 
the path of the mammoth travelers. 

Gne unaccustomed tq Arctic sa\\\t\^ cajcv Xsva?" 
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&intly imagine the feelings of men when confronted 
at dead of night by such dangers. A ship in me 
pathway of a mountain of ice, swept forward by a 
r^id current, or driven by a terrific wind, is tnJy 
in a hapless plight, and should a collision occiir, 
would be crushed like an egg-shell. 

Parry's first objective point was Lancaster Sound. 
Therefore, as nearly as possible, he steadily hdd 
his ship to the western shore of Davis Strait. For 
days the expedition was beset by dense fog, and 
progress was extremely slow. On the i8th of July 
a body of ice three hundred yards wide and snugly 
packed lay right across his bows. The ships pushed 
into it, and after hours of toilsome labor, -floated 
into clear water. 

At last the fog swept away, and lo! in sight on 
the distant Greenland coast was the prominent 
headland south of Upemavik. They were in Baf- 
fin Bay, but for from its western coast Uneasy 
over this feet, Parry once more turned his bows to 
the west and plunged into the ice. Seven days he 
battled with it, his officers and crews performing 
prodigies of bravery and endurance, sometimes 
sawing through the ice-packs, then backing, then 
towing, '* sometimes for eleven hours at a stretch" 
-in short, doing anything to progress. 

Finally they emerged into water free from all 
obstructions. In seven days the ships had traversed 
eighty miles of continual ice-floe. So deep was the 
water that they were unable to touch bottom with 
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a line of three hundred and ten fathoms, and its 
temperature was six degrees higher than that of 
Baffin Bay. They were now in sight of land, and 
in a single day counted eighty-two large whales. 

Upon landing soon after in Possession Bay, they 
found, uninjured, the flag-staff erected by Captain 
Ross the previous year. Appointing a rendezvous 
with the commander of the Griper, should the ves- 
sels become separated. Parry, on August 3, 18 19, 
crowded all ^ail and dashed rapidly westward 
through Lancaster Sound. Writing of the emo- 
tions which filled every breast as the Hecla sped 
over the water, Parry said : — 

" It is more easy to imagine than to describe the 
almost breathless anxiety now visible in every 
countenance, while, as the breeze freshened to a 
gale, we ran quickly up the sound. The mast-heads 
were crowded with officers and men all the after- 
noon. An unconcerned observer, could anyone 
have been unconcerned on such an occasion, would 
have been amused by the eagerness with which the 
reports from the crow's-nest were received. So far, 
however, all were favorable to our highest hopes." 

Before night the Hecla reached the point at 
which Captain Ross turned back the preceding 
year. The mountains which frightened him had 
vanished from sight. The passage was forty miles 
wide, with water the color of the ocean, and as deep 
as at its entrance. " They began to imagine," says 
one writing of that voyage, that " they had reached 
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the open polar sea, and were on the eve of solving 
the double problem of finding the Northwest Pas- 
sage and the North Pole." 

Their ideas were soon x:orrected, for, though the 
massive mountains had fled, there lay right before 
them an impenetrable ice-pack. Toward the south, 
however, appeared a wide, open water. Thither 
Parry turned, hoping still to push westward. In- 
stead, he found himself in a passage, which, with 
its broad extension — now known as the Gulf of 
Boothia — stretched away southward four hundred 
and fifty miles. The entire body was but a great 
inlet with many deep bays indenting the coast. To 
its entrance, thirty miles wide, he gave the name 
Prince Regent Inlet. 

Parry passed down the inlet to its point of expan- 
sion, feund its northwestern border crowded with 
dense ice, retraced his steps, crossed to the east 
shore of the inlet, and entered a harbor which he 
named Port Bowen. Here were narwals, ducks, 
and dovekies in multitudes. The explorers landed 
on what Parry termed the most desolate spot he 
ever saw, remained there two days, detained by the 
ice, made some trifling explorations, and on a slight 
elevation buried a record bottle beneath a mound 
of limestone. 

While descending the inlet, the commander wit- 
nessed for the first time on this continent the re- 
markable fact that the needle of the compass was 
so robbed of its directing power as to be com.^lel^V} 
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overcome by the attraction of the ship, so that, 
properly speaking, the needle pointed to the north 
pole of the ship. 

August 17, the Hecla again headed for the north. 
At nine o'clock in the evening next day, after hours 
of beating about among the floes, she suddenly 
glided into open water near the north shore of 
Lancaster Sound. Presently the passage was so 
clear of ice that it seemed impossible to believe they 
were in the very channel which but three days be- 
fore had presented a vast expanse of thick floe. 

Crowding westward now, through the narrow 
continuation of Lancaster Sound, Parry named that 
portion Barrow Strait, in compliment to Sir John 
Barrow, the second lord of the Admiralty. On he 
went, passing Beechy Island, Capes Hotham and 
Bowden, and on the 22d discovered a b<5dy of 
water twenty-five miles wide, stretching away 
northward. In this could be seen from the mast- 
head neither land nor ice. This the lieutenant 
called Wellington Channel. And it was this break 
in the continuity of the northern coast which led 
him to believe he had " actually entered the Polar 
Sea." He says, with great enthusiasm: — 

"Though two-thirds of the month of August 
had now elapsed, I had every reason to be satisfied 
with the progress we had made. I calculated upon 
the sea being navigable for six weeks to come, and 
probably more, should the ice permit us to edge 
our way southward in our westerly progress. Our 
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prospects were truly exhilarating; the ships had 
suffered no injury; we had plenty of provbions; 
the crews were in high health and spirits; the sea, 
if not open, was at least navigable; in both officers 
and men there was a zealous and unanimous deter- 
mination to accomplish, by all possible means, the 
grand object on which we had the happiness to be 
employed." 

Passing out of Barrow Strait, and skirting the 
southern shore of Comwallis Island on their right, 
they reached Bathurst Island, landed, and discov- 
ered traces of an Esquimau encampment — "six 
huts on the level, sandy bank of a narrow ravine 
near the sea. They were constructed of stones, 
placed rudely in circular form, their broad, flat sides 
standing vertically. The structures were from 
seven to ten feet in diameter, and exactly similar to 
the huts of Esquiniaux which we had seen at Hare 
Island the previous summer. From the sand and 
moss covering the lesser stone circles — supposed 
to be fire-places — ^built here and there, the place," 
says Captain Sabine, who examined it. " must have 
been deserted for years." 

The interesting magnetic observations made on 
Bathurst led them to conclude that they had just 
crossed immediately to the northward of the mag- 
netic pole, and had undoubtedly sailed over one of 
those localities of the earth where the north pole 
of the needle would have pointed due south. 

The enthusiastic expedition was now otv VW^'v^^ 
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expanse of Melville Sound. Advancing westward 
as rapidly as possible, they coasted along a large 
island which Parry called Melville Island, and on 
September 4 crossed meridian 1 10° west. Thus he 
became entitled to the reward of five thousand 
pounds sterling offered to such English subjects as 
should penetrate that distance westward within the 
Arctic Circle. 

A headland near this meridian Parry named Cape 
Bounty. He then pushed on until checked by ice 
on the 8th. During the five following days, ex- 
cursions were made on the shore of Melville Island 
in search of game and for exploration. In one of 
these trips a company of seven men lost their way. 
Hoping^ that by taking different directions some of 
them would sooner reach the ships, the men sep- 
arated into two companies. After three days of 
hunger, fatigue, and dangerous wandering, the com- 
pany of four reached the vessels, having been 
guided from a distance by the flag hoisted at the 
command of Parry for the purpose. 

Relays of searching parties were regularly sent 
out for the remaining three, and after a total ab- 
sence of ninety-one hours they were brought in 
greatly exhausted. But care and attention from 
the doctor and the cook soon restored them. 

The ice continuing to close in upon the ships, and 
the prospect of further progress westward becom- 
ing hourly fainter, on the 20th of September a 
consultation of the officers was held, at which it 
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was decided to seek winter quarters immediately. 
Forty-eight hours later they were retracing their 
way eastward, working slowly toward Cape Bounty. 
On their way west Parry had named an inlet of this 
cape the Bay of the Hecla and Griper. This inlet 
they determined to make their winter refuge. So 
rapidly did the cold increase that, in order to reach 
the place, they were obliged to cut through the 
new ice, already seven inches thick, a canal suffi- 
ciently wide to admit the ships, and nearly two and 
a third miles long. 

The task was accomplished in three days! Im- 
agine the energy with which these men worked, to 
remove completely so large a body of ice in so 
short a time. At three o'clock, Sunday, September 
26, they were at their moorings in the inlet, ever 
since called Winter Harbor, latitude 74° 47' north. 
Their shelter promised unusual safety, being virtu- 
ally landlocked, and vigorous was the cheering 
over the situation — ^at but a cable's length from the 
land, in water five fathoms deep, and absolutely no 
danger from ice-floes. 

And yet one wonders how men so isolated, so 
far from the warm fireside of home, with sur- 
roundings so dreary, with from six to nine months 
of Arctic winter before them, could feel like break- 
ing the deep silence with cheers. We who lack 
every experience of a polar winter can have but a 
faint idea of the depression of spirits which weighs 
men down in that region. The scene retuvtvds^ >\^ — 
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though it is by no means a parallel case — of how 
our own brave countrymen heartily cheered the crew 
of the English ship Calliope as they observed her 
steaming safely out to sea from the dangerous Bay 
of Apia, Samoa, in the height of that terrific storm 
of March, 1889. Death faced them, but they, for- 
getting themselves, mingled with the roar of the 
wind and the waves cheers for those who were to 
live. That was a deed sublime. 

But let us return to our voyagers at Winter 
Harbor. That was the first time men of the En- 
glish-speaking race had rent the air of the Arctic 
winter with hurras, in so high a latitude. It has, 
however, been done many times since then. Possi- 
bly the intense homesickness, the keen sense of 
desolation, the foreboding of disaster, which settle 
down upon men wintering in that clime, find relief 
in such outbreaks of the human voice. But truly 
our explorers had reason to feel somewhat elated. 
They had accomplished wonders — for that period — 
in a very short time. Their national pride had been 
gratified not a little. Shortly before, Parry had 
written, "It creates in us no ordinary feeling of 
pleasure to see the British flag waving for the first 
time in regions hitherto considered beyond the 
habitable limits of the world." 
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E condense greatly Parr.-'i s-^r^'y.riit 
long winter spent at Cape: fc'- -r::ty- it ci> 
fibred not verv' materiallv fc-^cn sc'-c*:? of 
cold seasons since passed as fer r,',rtr:. r^rr;.' mab 
perhaps unusually versatile in prv.icfn^ ci^^rr^i'-'TLb 
for his men, in keeping m^ the£r spirits, ar^-f caus- 
ing the time to pass quickly. Abrjnt: all, hi-: \*iks\ 
was fiill of s>'mpathy for thee:. Anc thiv x'ljr/ 
knew. 

Speedily the ships were unriggt:^: and jjaniilly 
dismasted; the lower vards T&trrtr la-;:t:<i fvrtr a::'i 
aft to support planks which were to f.rrn the ifricll 
of their house on board each shij^*: boats, sj/ar??, 
sails, ropes, e\'er\-thing not likely to be ne<r<ied, 
were stored on shore; the house on b^>th ships was 
roofed with can\-a5; the stores and pro\ isions were 
placed in safe deposits. Next, Parry provided 
every safeguard against illness; by a simple but 
ingenious contri^-ance the heat from the gaile>'-range 
and copper-boilers was made to warm the berths of 
the men; a large stone oven, used for baking their 
bread, and cased in cast iron, was set in the main 
hatchway, and the pip>e extended fore and aft oa 
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the lower deck. Thus, with an ordinary fire, they 
secured a temperature of 87° seventeen feet from 
the fire-place. 

Provision was made to distribute, daily, one-third 
the regular allowance of food. In this arrangement 
"no partiality in quantity or quality, under any 
circumstances, was shown to the • officers. This 
just and wise course wonderfully promoted content- 
ment among the men. For awhile, banking the 
ships with snow furnished them daily exercise. 
That work completed, if the weather were fair, they 
made short excursions inland and along shore, 
hunting perhaps. On stormy days they marched 
about the deck to the time of a barrel organ. 

Appreciating the hygienic effects of merriment 
and light mental work. Parry and his officers de- 
vised a series of theatrical performances to take 
place once in two weeks. ** In these amusements," 
wrote Parry, " I myself gladly take a part, consider- 
ing it not the least essential part of my duty, under 
the circumstances, both to present an example of 
cheerfulness, and to contribute to it in my men." 
These details picture quite clearly Parry's life at 
Winter Harbor. To these occupations were added 
stated hunting excursions for grouse and reindeer, 
until these animals migrated — as the night grew 
darker and their food became scarce — and then for 
foxes and wolves, which remained all winter. 

But* hear Parry again on the subject of amuse- 
ments. We abbreviate his account. " In order 
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further to promote good spirits among us, and to 
furnish amusing occu(>ation during the constant 
darkness, we instituted a weekly newspaper, which 
we called the North Georgia Gasctte and Weekly 
Chronicle. If the reader \\ill glance at the map, he 
will find the words *' V^rry Islands " arched in capi- 
tals above Bathurst, Melville, and some smaller 
islands. Their discoverer. Parry, named them "The 
North Georgia Islands." Hence came the name 
for his Arctic newspaper. Now, howev^er, they 
bear his own name. Parry continues : — 

" Captain Sabine undertook to be the editor. 
The officers of the tvvo ships were to support it by 
original contributions, and I can safely say that the 
articles had the happy effect of not only employing 
the leisure time of those who wrote them, but of 
deverting their minds from the terrible gloom 
which weighed upon the stoutest hearts." 

The Gazette aiid C/ironicie appeared daily, " Sun- 
day excepted," from November i, 1 819, to March 
20, 1 820. Let us glance at the contents of a single 
issue, and see what those Arctic scribblers found to 
write about. We find humorous accounts of the 
various excursions, accidents, adventures, explora- 
tions, discoveries, and hunting expeditions. There 
are stories, original and borrowed, mingled with 
correspondence and winter poetry. We do not see 
North Georgia lands offered to bona-jide settlers at 
astonishingly low figures, but the last theatrical 
performance is ably criticised, and the next one as 
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ahlr annomiced. The entire coinmunit\' Tcadilx- 
subscribed to the enterpTisin^ sheet. Those who 
could not Head had it read to them. Altogether it 
uras one of the mofd: successful ventures in Ameri- 
can journalism ever attempted h\- Eru^lishmen. The 
subjoined letter, A^Tittcn by one who was on the 
spot, graphiralhr portrays the cxcrtemenl produced 
by the mere announcement of its publication. 

^'Mjl Editor: Your proposition to establish a 
journal among us has been recci\'"ed with the great- 
est satisfectJon. I am conx-inced that it will |::fO a 
long vaj' toward Izr-kirmn^ our hundred da}*s of 
darkness. The interest I take in the nxatter has led 
TDC to stud}' the effect of the prospect on my com^ 
rades, and I can testii\' — to use rqvtrtets' teiTJ'is — 
that the thing has produced an immense sensation. 
The day after your prospectus aj-^x^areti, theiv was 
a livdy demand for ink among us, and our gi'oen 
table-cloth was piled \i*ith cuttings and jwring^ 
from quill pens, to the detriment of one of our sotA - 
ants who got a piece dri\*cn right under his nail. 

" I know for a feet that Sergeant Martiit had i\ot 
less than nine penknives to sharjKU* To vscc all 
the writing-desks brought out was quite a i\ovel 
sight, and, judging from the reams of jxipcr visible, 
more than one visit must have been made to the 
depths of the hold, 

" I must not forget to warn you that I believe at- 
tempts will be made to smuggle into your box 
articles which are not strictly original. 1 can dc* 
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clare that, no later than last night, I saw a writer 
hending over his desk, with a copy of the Specta- 
tor open in one hand, while with the other he was 
thawing the frozen ink in his pen, over the lamp. 
It will not do to have in our winter Chronicle 
articles which our great-grandfathers read over 
their breakfast tables a century ago. Therefore I 
warn you to be on your guard." 

Lieutenant Parry believed that nothing could re- 
sult so disastrously to his men as want of employ- 
ment, and, at first, so busy did he keep them that 
the men complained of not having time to mend 
their clothes. Thereupon he promptly assigned 
one afternoon of the week to that purpose. 

At night four watches were kept regularly, as 
when at sea, while the remainder of the ships* com- 
panies were allowed undisturbed rest. Every m<5m- 
ing, at a quarter before six, all hands were called 
up, and both decks were thoroughly rubbed with 
warm sand and stones. At eight o'clock both oflfi- 
cers and men sat down to breakfast. After break- 
fast, three-quarters of an hour was given the men 
to prepare for muster. All were then beat to 
divisions, and at the stroke of a quarter past nine, 
every person on board presented himself on the 
quarter-deck, where a strict inspection of the men, 
as to their condition, personal cleanliness, and quan- 
tity of clothing, was carefully made. 

Parry immediately, then, dismissed them to ex- 
ercise on shipboard, while he visited the sick and 
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examined the lower deck. The men were then 
dismissed for a trip ashore until noon. The after* 
noons were devoted to braiding the cords used in 
furling sails, or in other light ship work. At six 
came the second general inspection. Then followed 
supper; after that, amusements until nine o'clock — 
regular bed-time for all except the ^^-atch and offi- 
cers. Every half-hour the u-atch \-isited the lower 
deck as a guard against danger from fire. Twice 
each day a hole was cut in th^ ice near the ships, 
to obtain water readily in case of need. 

On both ships divine ser\ice i^'as regularly held 
on Sundays, and a sermon was read. These exer- 
cises contributed greatly toward sustaining the 
courage and tranquilizing the hearts of the often- 
times desolate men. 

They were now in continuous night, with about 
two hours of twilight at noon. During these hours 
they took their accustomed walks very comfortably. 
Ordinary type could be read without lamp or can- 
dle. Even on the shortest day, December 22, there 
was a brief interval of this half-light. Parry wrote- 
that he read for a short time on that day, by let- 
ting the printed page face the south. Even in very 
heavy weather, owing to the moonlight and to the 
reflection of the vast expanse of snow, there is never 
in that northern clime the intense gloom which dis- 
tinguishes some of the dark nights in the Temperate 
Zone. 

February was savagely cold. But on the yi^^^ 
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noon, a portion of the sun's disk was seen above 
the horizon from the maintop of the Hecla. On 
the 7th, its full face appeared, attended on the 
east by a mock sun. A week later the mercury 
fell one day to 55^ below zero. For a half-hour on 
the 1 6th, a brilliant mock sun flanked the orb of day 
on each side. 

The 24th was signalized by the destruction of 
the observatory by fire. The structure had been 
erected with great care by Captain Sabine immedi- 
ately upon their arrival at Winter Harbor. From 
both ships men rushed to the rescue, and suc- 
ceeded in saving the more valuable instruments. 
They were at the work three-fourths of an hour, 
with the mercury at 44^ below zero. In five min- 
utes after exposure to the weather, every man's 
nose and cheeks were frost-bitten. The remainder 
of the time the physicians and their aids were kept 
busy rubbing the affected parts with snow in order 
to preserve the circulation. 

In his efforts to save the dipping needle, the serv- 
ant of Captain Sabine had his hands so completely 
frozen that, upon plunging them into a basin of 
cold water, ice quickly formed Over the surface. 
The penalty for his Heroism was the loss of four 
fingers on one hand and of three on the other. 
Let us pass his name down in history. It was 
John Smith. 

June I, 1820, the vessels being completely ice- 
bound, Parry, accompanied by eleven officers and 



men, explored the Darthers pan of Mshilk: l-g'ixmr 
He returned on liit Tirrh. not Id pp^Tr or -w^fsticarc 
as he hoped, but to icmaizi £ "hfr'rjrrf^f z2g]ih>s;^ ££ 
the ice until Ang^nsi i, irhrr. liic siinji ttjmr' fr**:, 
he veagbed anchor and pur ciu!: iiiv-ir-f rht sin.- 
set, only to encoumcr irnW cif ii^tr-paiiii. Aurnsi 
8 he disccnnerci brin^ dS ^o thf ^i*:^. i rervr land. 
which he could not rcarh Tlik ie narasi 'Ba^Vji 
Land,'' in honor of Sir Joseph Haiik*. i. "wicnL frksif 
of the traveler and cxpiyrtr^ cc thir dirr. i:zjf vjt 
forty jTcars presadent of tbi JLcyil Gei:i£TxCjiiai3L 
Society. 

Still deterred br ice, anc iht 5i=iir b^'mr iij- 
spent. Parry now decides:, -Kiri titt :rr;fr-rrrn>i:; c:o- 
sent of his officers, to turn hii prc/iri LcdJtni'ird, 
but to spend the xnamh of Stpi£=iber ir; i Ccr*f i:! 
e3q>loration of the "K'est cozist of BsSr: Birr. Aria- 
working Acar may throagh icits of flc»t, iLt^" 
sailed out of I anra^tfr Soi:r>d, turrjt^d hO'^^ikLrd 
into Baffin 833- — sighting fleets of 5.tiLit:-y '^cfh^gs 
traversing its walere — and on Sepleinber 6, while 
Ij-ing in Qyde Ray, were \is3ted by the firft Esqui- 
maux thev had seen. 

There were four n>en, who came off to the Hecla 
in canoes. The\' manifested no fear, and, once on 
board/ freely expressed their surprise and pleasure 
at everything the\' saw, by loud cries, and a sort 
of pantomimic acting, which was very expressive. 
Next day, Parr>% with an escort of officers, re- 
turned the \Tsit, The tents forming the si 
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dvcDii^ of tibc Esqciznaiix ^vcrc kxsocd bnt a 
Scrw fed frcan the beadx, visile The huts cnrrailLaiPg 
tiicir vistcr bcoDiK stood in a sb d lg ied ^Kft at 
€dc bead cf tiie faacr. Epatomizcd, R mv' s acx^Dosft 
of these people reads aboot as felksws: — 

•" They mere Strkily bcfflea, biit traded to the beat 
advaula^c, hoikizig hack ibr higher ofiers^ boot yiek3> 
iug vbcD ire vocld c&r ik> XDOine. They acjoqsted 
oitr presients gialefiolly. But ZKVdusg ccviud izMhxse 
them to dnnk rran. Hovc^^er mxN:h it m:a5 dSxitsed, 
thcv inscTTnTtV detected the smeQ and imheatat- 
ingihr refosed it. There rn^ie fevnr tDcn, foBcr 
voimcai, and several children. Most of them were 
g^Dod-loc^ds^. The eilde^ boy mas a remaiiafaly 
fine and haxHiscxDe lad. The&cesofboth nxnaad 
wodnen ve:re plim^, uridi sldn sxxKKi^th^ teefth mhite; 
C3~es small, nose broad, not too flat, hair falacfk:, 
straight, gloss\\ vom loose o^^er Ae shoolders hy 
the women. The young^^t woEciaa mas not tat~ 
tooed and evinced great bashfi:ilnessL Therdbie 
m-e inferred that she was not married.^ 

Leading Oyde Bay and %hi3iig their way 
through Soes, on the zfth, ti^e Hedla and Grqier 
swept out of the Arctic Cirdc. haxii^ spent fifteem 
months on its waters. During thes^e da\^ ^xait 
on Baffin Bay the great aocumulatioD of ioe befit 
Parrv fer off the coast he so aidentiv desired to 
explore. Fina]]y, finding all eiK>it in that ^Srection 
unavailing, on the 26th, the boats wepe taken on 
deck and aH sail made tor home. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE VOYAGES. OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 

1^5 ^ ^ ^^ ^ong history of Arctic etiola- 
tion, no other name excites an interest so 
deep and so thrilling as does that <^ Sir 
John Franklin. And this is due, not so much 
to what .he accomplished in that rigorous field — 
though this was not little — as to the bicX that for 
years the £ite of himself, his crews, and his ships 
was shrouded in m3rstery. An a^)palling silence 
long enwrapped the whole expedition, arousing the 
concern and sympathy of all nations, leading to 
manifold expeditions for his discovery, and result- 
ing in vast outlay of money and sacrifice of life in 
the attempt. 

Sir John Franklin was the leader of three dis- 
tinct expeditions to Arctic lands. In our account 
of them, many details must be omitted. We append 
first a paragraph relating to his personal history. 
John Franklin was bom at Spilsby, Lincolnshire, 
England, April, 1786. His father intended him for 
the church, and at an early age he entered upon 
the preparatory studies. From his boyhood, how- 
ever, he had shown a decided taste for the sea. 
His father, hoping a Voyage or two would connect 

(42) 
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River to the eastern verge of the continent; to 
correct the defective maps of that coast, by noting 
exactly the location of all its important rivers, • 
harbors, and bays, and to make useful observations 
on its plant life, animal life, and atmospheric phe- 
nomena. 

This expedition was fitted out by the British 
Government. Franklin was in full command, with 
two accomplished navigators as his assistants. One 
of these was Dr. Richardson, himself afterward the 
leader of an Arctic expedition. Franklin was at 
that time an unusually handsome man, and was in 
every way qualified to command n^en. 

His ships were the Wear, Eddystone, and Prince 
of Wales. Sunday, May 23, 1819, the entire party 
took ship at Gravesend. The little fleet spread 
canvas and sped away to the port of Stromness, 
Orkney Islands. Here Franklin, short of men, 
persuaded four Stromness citizens to accompany 
him. He thus writes of them : — 

" I was much amused with the extreme caution 
these men used before they would sign the agree- 
ment. They minutely scanned all our intentions; 
weighed every circumstance; scrutinized carefully 
our plan of route; considered thoroughly our pros- 
pect of return. Such caution as these Orkney 
mariners displayed forms a singular contrast to the- 
thoughtless manner in which an English seaman 
enters upon the most hazardous enterprise, making 
no inquiry nor desiring to know where he is going, 
or what he is to do." 
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men were compelled to walk upon the bank, draw- 
ing the loaded boat against the speeding current. 

We could easily fill this volume with the thrilling 
episodes of that perilous and toilsome journey. 
We exclude all except the following incident, in 
which figured the gallant leader of the enterprise. 

While superintending the transfer of supplies 
over certain rapids in Hill River, Franklin's foot 
slipped and he fell into the stream, below the fall. 
He made desperate efforts to check his downward 
course, but without avail. So smooth had the rac- 
ing tide worn the stones that to secure a hold was 
impossible. At length he grasped some overhang- 
ing willows and clung to them until his men 
brought a boat to his rescue. Thus was Franklin 
saved for a far different fate. 

We must not fail to note that in one of these 
streams existed a small island so powerfully mag- 
netic as to render an ordinary compass utterly use- 
less within the range of its influence. Aware of its 
existence, the party kept an eye upon their instru- 
ments, and found they were affected at a distance 
of three hundred yards both in approaching and 
leaving the center of the islet. 

From Hudson Bay to Great* Slave Lake — the 
source of the mighty Mackenzie River, which emp- 
ties into the Arctic Ocean east of Alaska — exists 
an unbroken chain of lakes and rivers. Up this 
succession of interesting water-wsCys slowly pro- 
ceeded Franklin and his party, beset by terrible 
hardships, pulling afler them their boats and sup- 
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plies wherever navigation was possible, and carry- 
ing them overland whenever dangerous rapids for- 
bade transit by water. 

The map shows you Fort Chippeway— ^properly 
Chipewyan — on Lake Athabasca. Here the ex- 
pedition finally arrived safely, but worn by the toils 
and dangers of the way.* Yet this was but the 
threshold of their hazardous journey. Onward 
they pushed to Fort Providence, on Great Slave 
Lake. Here they tarried to construct a large 
canoe, to engage Indian guides, and, if possible, 
Esquimau interpreters. Through the influence of 
the famous Northwestern Fur Company, Franklin 
procured an escort from the Chipewyan tribe, after 
a lengthy parley with its chief, a keen-minded fel- 
low, whose abilities made a most favorable impres- 
sion upon the English party. 

The important step in this proceeding was to win 
the confidence of the shrewd Indians and to keep 
it. Among those northern inland tribes the least 
departure from truth was regarded as a breach of 
faith and was never forgotten. 

Over a year had now been consumed since the ex- 
pedition left London. The party numbered twenty- 
eight persons, including the wives of three Cana- 
dian voyagers engaged at Fort York. It was de- 
cided that the women should still accompany them, 
as they were of great service in caring for the sick 
and in making shoes and clothing. On the 2nd of 
August the company began the ascent of the Yel- 
low Knife, full of enthusiasm over the prosiject oC 
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exploring a country as yet untrodden by white men. 

Owing to frequent portages around otherwise 
impassable rapids, the progress of the party was 
slow and painful. In spite of great endeavor to 
provide sufficient food, they soon began to suf- 
fer from hunger. At l^gth, so great became the 
want that the Canadian voyagers absolutely refused 
to proceed until better, supplied. To this Franklin 
replied, "Any attempt at desertion will meet with 
the severest punishment." This had the desired 
effect, and thereafter these men were unsurpassed 
for fortitude and fidelity. Very soon the hunters 
found more game, fish became more plentiful, and 
good cheer reigned once more. 

Franklin was now about five hundred miles north 
of Fort Chipewyan, and still some distance from 
the Coppermine. There the Indian chief suddenly 
surprised him by declaring that he and his men 
would proceed no further. For several mornings 
he had observed that little pools of water near the 
riverside were frozen over. And, overhead, scream- 
ing wild geese were speeding southward. Winter 
would quickly be upon them. From this decision 
no eloquence, or argument, or pleading of Franklin 
could move him. He listened to it all. and then re- 
plied : — 

"If, afler all I have said, you are determined to 
sacrifice your life and the lives of your people, some 
of my young men shall go with you. But if they 
go, from the day they depart I and my friends will 
mourn them as dead." At tiavs ^omt a rupture with 
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the chief would have been disastrous. So, most 
unwillingly, Franklin decided to there encamp for 
the winter. 

But he immediately dispatched a party of ten, led 
by Mr. Back and Mr. Hood — two of his most val- 
uable aids — to the Coppermine, to ascertain its size, 
distance, rapidity, and navigability, but in no case 
to be long absent from camp. Informed of the 
plan, the chief heartily concurred, and offered to 
send some of his ablest hunters to procure food for 
the party. 

No sooner had they departed than Franklin 
himself set out on the nearest route -to the Copper- 
mine, accompanied by Dr. Richardson and three at- 
tendants, one of whom was old Kes Karrah, a fa- 
mous Indian guide. 

The party remaining in camp at once began lively 
preparations for winter quarters. Tents were set 
up. Huts were built. Animals were killed to 
furnish flesh for food and skins for clothing. Soon 
the needles of the three women were busy fashion- 
ing the latter. In a few days there appeared on the 
sterile, desolate plain a bustling little hamlet, which 
had sprung up almost as if by magic. The place 
was very appropriately named Fort Enterprise. 

But how fared the absent exploring parties? 
Back and Hood reached the shore of Point Lake, 
through which flows the Coppermine, on the ist of 
September. Skirting its brink to westward, and 
rounding a lofty promontory, they encamped for 
the night, with — a, rare thing in tivat couTv\.rj 

4 
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cluster of pine trees for neighbors, and for the first 
time enjoyed the luxury of a genial fire. Next 
morning their first duty was to learn if the lake sent 
an arm nearer the camp than the point upon which 
they stood, to which their supplies could be conveyed 
the following spring. This question settled, they 
encamped on the 6th, to observe an eclipse of the 
sun, which occurred on that day. A violent snow- 
storm interfered with the plan, and, retracing their 
course, they arrived at Fort Enterprise but a few 
days after Franklin and Richardson left the place. 

At noon of the first day out, the latter company 
was traversing a country desolate in the extreme, 
but gemmed with numerous beautiful little lakes. 
The party carried but a scanty supply of bed-cloth- 
ing, and most of them slept without undressing, 
sometimes lying, sometimes sitting, on the ground 
all night. Not so, however, did old Kes Karrah. 
Toasting himself thoroughly before the camp fire, 
he stripped to the skin, crept under his rags and 
deer-skin, coiled himself up like an opossum, and 
the next moment was sound asleep. Franklin and 
his band reached the Coppermine amid constantly- 
falling snow, with sprained ankles and swollen feet. 
But there the increasing rigor turned him back, and 
with his little company almost perishing from fa- 
tigue and hunger, he in a few days entered Fort 
Enterprise for the winter, most of his expedition 
having traveled over fifteen hundred miles since 
leaving Fort York in September. 




CHAPTER V. 

TO THE COPPERMINE, AND THE PERILOUS 

RETURN. 

N the latter part of June, 1821, Franklin 
and his company reached the Coppermine 
without accident or noteworthy adventure. 
Promptly they embarked upon the stream, bound 
for the polar ocean. During the descent of the 
river, the Chipewyans were invaluable as hunters 
for the expedition. 

About July 15 the voyagers arrived at certain 
rapids of the Coppermine, concerning which their 
Indian guides had been fluent for several days, 
claiming they were impassable for canoes. There 
the stream makes a fall, three-quarters of a mile in 
length, through a deep, contracted channel, walled 
in by perpendicular cliffs between eighty and one 
hundred feet high. Pent up within this narrow 
chasm, the Coppermine dashes furiously around 
many sharp projecting columns, and at the northern 
exit pours itself out in one grand volume of foam. 
As it proved, the Chipewyans knew very little about 
the fall, for the canoes, being lightened of their 
loads, sped through the defile without injury. 

The Coppermine is a remarkable stream. Its 
length is two hundred and fifty miles. It iv&ej& \!Cl 
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Lake Providence, flows nearly due north until just 
within the Arctic Circle; here it makes a wide de- 
tour to the west, then sweeps eastward and enters 
polar waters at the Duke of York Archipelago. 
The Coppermine courses through a wonderfully 
rugged region, several times expands into lakes, 
forms many cataracts and rapids, and is navigable 
only by small boats and canoes. It derives its name 
from mountains in its vicinity, which contain rich 
deposits of copper. From these hills the Copper 
Indians also get their title. 

Franklin paid a visit to these mines, but the 
impossibility of navigating the river from Lake 
Providence to its mouth, and of obtaining material 
for smelting the metal, convinced him that, as a 
business enterprise, working the mines would be 
impracticable. 

When approaching the Esquimau territory, the 
expedition advanced with great caution. Day and 
night vigilant watch was kept, the officers cheer- 
fully taking their turn in the service. On one of 
these occasions. Dr. Richardson met with the fol- 
lowing unique adventure. His was the first watch 
that night, and while seated upon a hill command- 
ing a view of the river, his thoughts busy, perhaps, 
with scenes in far-off" England, he heard a slight 
noise behind him. Turning quickly, he beheld, but 
a few feet from him, nine white wolves advancing 
in a semicircle, apparently with the intent of driv- 
ing him into the stream. His gun was in his hand, 
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but he dared not fire lest there might be Elsquimaux 
within hearing. As he sprang to his feet, the creat- 
ures halted. And upon his advancing toward them 
in a threatening manner, to his astonishment the 
column divided and courteously allowed him to 
return to camp. 

The descent of the Coppermine was made very 
successfully, but the exploration of the country 
eastward from its mouth, and the return to the 
stream and thence back to Fort Enterprise, was an 
almost unbroken series of frightful privations, hard- 
ships, sufferings, and death. 

July 2 1 , with but fifteen days' provisions in their 
boats, they embarked upon the open water south 
of Wollaston Land, having for their objective point 
Repulse Bay — a, northern arm of Hudson Bay — 
some six or seven hundred miles to the east. Ere- 
long they encountered fearful storms, in which 
their boats were perilously shattered. Soon, too, 
their provisions were nearly consumed. But the 
height of discouragement seemed to have been 
reached when their best boat sank, the crew and 
their scanty supplies barely escaping destruction. 

When the sufferers gained the limit now known 
to all Arctic voyagers as Franklin's "Point Turn- 
again," the commander decided to put about, to 
steer at once for Arctic Sound, ascend Hoods River, 
and thence gain Fort Enterprise, their old winter 
quarters. But could they possibly accomplish it ? 
The polar winter appeared to be already upon 
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them. They were in a land where their hunters 
found no game. But, despite threatening weather, 
disabled canoes, and destitute larder, they bravely 
pushed ahead until they turned into Hoods River. 

Here the Canadians, overjoyed at having turned 
their backs upon the sea, whiled away their first 
evening in camp, good-humoredly rehearsing their 
terrible adventures. They had indeed exhibited 
great courage amid the dangers of the deep, but 
their very novelty magnified them in their estftna- 
tion, if such a thing were possible. 

Patching up the best canoes with the remains of 
the others, the expedition soon set out from the 
mouth of Hoods River for Fort Enterprise, one 
hundred and fifty miles distant. From that time 
onward no pen can portray the sufferings of the 
exhausted men. Scarcely had the dreadful journey 
begun ere a blinding snow-storm set in, so imped- 
ing their progress that they were compelled to en- 
camp until it abated. Then, making an effort to 
proceed, Franklin fainted from hunger and expos- 
ure. He was soon restored, however, and partook 
of some portable soup, which his sympathizing 
men urged upon him. 

The crew who carried the canoes were frequently 
blown down by the fierce winds. One of these 
mishaps was fatal to the best boat. ' It was shat- 
tered completely. Of it, then, a fire was soon made 
for cooking the remaining soup and arrowroot. 
Then, with their garments freezing upon their backs. 
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and their limbs trembling from lack of strength, 
they pressed forlornly on. Their last means of 
subsistence now was a species of lichen growing 
upon the rocks and frozen ground. This kept 
them alive, indeed, but was both unwholesome and 
debilitating. 

On one of these bitter days, there occurred a 
little incident which proves how grandly self- 
denying some men can be in such hours of peril. 
Around a small fire stood Franklin and other of- 
ficers shivering, and sufTering keenly from the 
pangs of hunger, when Perrault, a Canadian, came 
up and offered each a piece of meat and a small 
amount of pemmican which he had saved from his 
own scant allowance. Of that act Franklin wrote: 
"The food was received with great thankfulness. 
Such an instance of self-denial and kindness filled 
our eyes with tears." 

Somewhat later, the expedition came upon a 
branch of the Coppermine of such width and swift- 
ness as to render fording it an impossibility. A 
strong raft had, therefore, to be constructed. In 
their famished condition, this work required several 
days. When completed, to their dismay it was 
found to be useless. They could not get it across 
the stream. Then was made another display of 
self-sacrifice, such as we shall have frequent occa- 
sion to record in this book. 

Dr. Richardson offered to swim across the river 
and carry with him a line by which the raft could 
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be drawn over. With the rope around his waist, he 
plunged into the stream. He had nearly reached 
the opposite bank when his arms stiffened with 
cold and became incapable of motion. Quickly 
turning upon his back, he persevered; but now his 
legs also became powerless, and, to the horror of 
his friends, he began to sink. Instantly hauling 
upon the line, they brought him to the surface and 
carefully drew him to shore, " in an almost lifeless 
state." 

Rolling him up in blankets, they placed him be- 
fore a brisk fire of willows, and soon he was able 
to give brief directions for his treatment. By even- 
ing he was able to be conveyed to his tent. Here 
it was found that the entire left side was incapable 
of feeling, in consequence of too sudden exposure 
to strong heat on coming from the icy water. Not 
until the following summer did the doctor recover 
from that prostration. The feelings of the party 
on seeing his skeleton figure, no words can express. 
An extract from his journal vividly paints the con- 
dition of the party at that date. 

"At any former period of my life I should have 
had little hesitation in plunging into water — even 
below 38° Fahrenheit. But at this time I was re- 
duced almost to a skeleton, and, like the rest of the 
party, suffered from degrees of cold which, in my 
former health and vigor, would have been disre- 
garded. During our entire march, we experienced 
that no amount of clothing kept us warm when we 
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fasted; but when we were able to go to bed with 
full stomachs, we passed the night warm and com- 
fortable." 

The transit was accomplished at last, but every 
member of the expedition moved onward in deep 
mental gloom. Hood, Back, and Richardson were 
lame and had little strength. The hardier Canadi- 
ans were slightly more vigorous, but had no hope 
of leaving the wilderness alive. Nevertheless, 
Franklin and eight of the men now decided to 
push on more rapidly. Three of the party died 
almost immediately. Franklin succeeded in reach- 
ing Fort Enterprise, but found neither inmates nor 
provisions. 

Eighteen days later, Back and Dr. Richardson 
came in. Mr. Hood, three Canadians, and one 
Indian set out together. Shortly after, Mr. Hood's 
body was found, with indications that he had been 
murdered. His Canadian companions were never 
seen again, while Michael, the Indian guide, came 
up strong and lively. It was at once surmised that 
he had saved his own life by slaying the others and 
feasting upon their bodies. This suspicion being 
confirmed, Dr. Richardson promptly shot him. 

The only meat tasted for six weeks, by the last 
party arriving at the Fort, was a partridge killed by 
Hepburn. " Soup made out of old bones and dry 
skin was considered a luxury. Indeed, parts of 
their boots and clothing had been.consumed during 
the march." 
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Several more of the still imperiled party perished 
before assistance arrived. Communication was soon 
made with the posts of the great fur companies, 
where the utmost kindness was shown the pitiable 
unfortunates. At one of the forts, Franklin and his 
officers were compelled to tarry some days before 
they could resume the homeward journey. They 
were tortured with rheumatism. Their feet and 
limbs were sore and badly swollen. At length 
they were so far restored as to be able to proceed. 
And all, with the exception of the murdered Hood, 
reached England safely in the summer of 1822. 
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vanced to the rank of captain, chosen as its leader. 
Dr. Richardson also came forward and offered his 
services as surgeon. The Admiralty knew his value, 
and gladly accepted him. Just at this time, Lieu- 
tenant Back came home from the West Indies, and 
he too was promptly enrolled. Lieutenant Ken- 
dall, an eminent civil engineer, was engaged to aid 
in the technical work. 

Great care was taken so to equip this expedition 
as to avoid, as far as possible, the distressing de- 
tails of the former. The boats for the service were 
built at Woolwich, with especial reference to resist- 
ing shocks among icebergs, and under the minute 
supervision of Franklin. Earl Bathurst was then 
lord of the Admiralty. His directions to Franklin 
we briefly subjoin, that the reader — with the aid of 
his map — may know the ground they covered. 

The entire party was to reach the interior of 
America that summer, 1825. Somewhere on the 
Mackenzie River it was to establish winter quar- 
ters. The winter could be spent in exploring and 
surveying such of the important lakes, rivers, and 
mountains of the region as had not already been 
examined. Early in the spring of 1826, the party 
was to be in readiness to start for the mouth of the 
Mackenzie. Arrived there, Franklin, Lieutenant 
Back, and a detail of men were to explore the coast 
westward from the-great river, until he should meet 
a co-operating party arriving from Behring Strait. 

Meantime, Doctor Richardson, Lieutenant Ken- 
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dall, and the remainder of the men were to proceed 
eastward from the Mackenzie to the Coppermine, 
accomplishing similar work. Thus would be made 
an unbroken, and almost complete, sur\ey of the 
north coast of America. And thus would be ac- 
complished the preliminary' step tou-ard proving the 
existence of a northwest passage from Baffin Bay 
to Behring Strait. 

On the day after Captain Franklin left England, 
to carry out these orders in the icy wilds of Amer- 
ica, the first Mrs. Franklin died. She had for some 
time been quite ill; still she urged him to sail on 
the day appointed by the Admiralty. When the 
news of his bereavement reached Franklin, he is 
said to have concealed his sorrow to the utmost, 
that he " might not depress the spirits of his offi- 
cers and men by his sad countenance." 

The expedition was duly conveyed to Hudson 
Bay — the crew and boats entirely by water, the 
officers by land from New York — and on June 29 
the whole company met on Methye River, twelve 
hundred miles in the interior. Traversing this 
stream — remarkable for its shoals and swift current 
— they sped on, and once more Franklin, Back, and 
Richardson found themselves at Fort Chipewyan, 
on July 15. Here the commander considerably 
increased his stores, and engaged the services of 
several Indians who had proved themselves espe- 
cially faithful on his previous journey. 

Some time now remaining before winter would 
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set in, Franklin at once proceeded to carry out a 
plan he had cherished ever since leaving England. 
He promptly conducted his entire expedition to 
the Mackenzie. Thence he dispatched Richardson 
across to the Coppermine to locate on that stream a 
favorable point, which he would endeavor to reach 
upon his return from his exploring trip the com- 
ing summer. Meanwhile, Franklin himself, with a 
picked party, descended the Mackenzie to the sea, 
that he might acquaint himself with the dangers of 
the way before leading the whole party down in 
the spring. 

His journey was an eventful one, but attended 
with success. He thus describes his arrival at the 
coast : " Immediately upon reaching the sea, I 
caused to be hoisted the silk flag which my deeply- 
lamented wife had made and presented to me as a 
parting gift, under the express injunction that it 
was not to be unfurled until the expedition reached 
the sea. I will not attempt to describe my emo- 
tion^ as it expanded to the breeze. However natu- 
ral and irresistible, I felt it was my duty to suppress 
them; that I had no right, by indulgence of my 
own sorrows, to cloud the animated countenances 
of my companions. Joining, therefore, with the 
best grace I could, I endeavored to return with cor- 
responding cheerfulness their warm congratulations 
upon having thus planted the British flag on this 
remote island of the polar sea." 

As the autumn drew nigh, both companies re- 
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traced their way to the point selected for winter 
quarters. Here warm huts of wood and stone were 
erected, and ever\- measure adopted to render life 
through the winter as cheerful and comfortable %is 
possible. "This spot was named Fort Fninklin» 
after the gallant leader of the expedition." 

When settled for the winter, the command num« 
bered about fifty persons — "five officers, nineteen 
British seamen, mariners, and voyagers, nine Canadi- 
ans, two Esquimaux, three women, seven children, 
one Indian lad, and several infirm Indians requiring 
temporary support." 

In harmony with the instructions of the Admiralty, 
the winter was spent in exploring and surveying 
the adjacent lakes and mountains, and in making 
topographical sketches of the country. Of all this 
work Dr. Richardson usually had the charge. And 
his geographical reports for that winter have be- 
come classic. 

Summer, 1826, found them descending the noble 
Mackenzie, which, near its mouth, divides into 
two main streams. Upon reaching the point of di- 
vergence, Franklin encamped for one night, espe- 
cially to afford the parties about to separate an 
opportunity to utter their farewells, as in the morn- 
ing they were to descend to the sea by differirnt 
arms of the river. Franklin's wise generalship had 
produced among the members of his expedition a 
warm feeling of friendship. The evening, therefore, 
was whiled away in a spirit of great chcerfulncHH 
and cordiality. 
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The morning came, and with hopeful hearts each 
company went its way. This time their boats, 
thanks to the British shipwrights, proved to be ex- 
actly what was required. Through all the perils of 
storm, wind, and ice, they bore their heroic crews 
without a single fatal disaster. Faithfully did 
Franklin explore every bay, river, inlet, cape, and 
mountain as far westward as he went, but found not 
one safe and commodious harbor, tie did, how- 
ever, discover that in that high latitude the Rocky 
Mountains are not a continuous, solitary chain, but 
a series of parallel ranges, of varying length and al- 
titude. On one occasion Franklin's party came in 
collision with the Esquimaux of the coast in a man- 
ner which threatened to be very serious. Some of 
his men happened to upset an Indian kyak, plung- 
ing its occupant into the water, with a fair prospect 
of his drowning. Happily, he was quickly rescued, 
taken into Franklin's boat, wrapped in the great 
coat of the Esquimau interpreter, and his kyak 
speedily emptied of water. 

For a while the fellow was extremely irate, but 
finally cooling in temper, he glanced about the 
boat and discovered some bales of goods and other 
desirable articles carefully concealed from view, and 
forthwith wanted everything he saw. Upon being 
refused, he manifested no trifling displeasure, and 
with a sullen air departed, doubtless to tell his tribe 
a grievous tale, for soon a vigorous effort was made 
to dispossess Franklin of the merchandise. There 
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happened a moment when several canoe loads of 
natives were near him. * Suddenly, then, two stal- 
wart Esquimaux sprang into his boat, seized him 
by the wrists, and held him seated between them. 

A third mighty fellow took position in front of 
him, ready to grasp his hands should he attempt 
to lift his gun or use the dagger at his side. As 
the boat proceeded to shore, the Indians continu- 
ally tapped Franklin on the left breast, every time 
uttering the word "teyma." As they neared the 
beach, there approached two oomiaks — large Es- 
quimau boats — filled with women, when multiplied 
shouts rent the air. All the boats and canoes hav- 
ing been brought to shore, the natives, including 
those who held Franklin, leaped upon the beach, 
took their canoes from the water, and deposited 
them a little distance from the shore. 

Stripping themselves to the waist, and drawing 
their knives, the Indians now sprang to the Reli- 
ance — the larger of the boats — and began a regu- 
lar system of plundering, passing the goods to lines 
of women formed behind the men, who quickly 
spirited them out of sight. 

Immediately, then, ** Lieutenant Back ordered the 
muskets to be drawn upon them, but not to be 
fired mitii the word of command-" Thh warlike 
display had the desired efHect, and the ptundercfs 
disappeared like momin^ dew. 

Afterward the^ children of the ^tirrw naivtiy 
g3L\'C SKS a rea^oa (tjt their GtSitxatiy %tithtif6A 
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ways that "they had never before seen white men, 
and, finding so many things they desired, they 
could not resist the temptation of transferring them 
to their own possession." 

It was Franklin's intention to reach Behring 
Strait, or to at least proceed far enough westward 
to meet a party under Captain Beechy, who was 
supposed to be approaching him from that direc- 
tion. But having thoroughly explored about four 
hundred miles of coast — to the 1 50th meridian — in 
spite of storms and obstacles, and meeting no 
traces of Beechy, he decided, as the summer was 
nearly spent, to return to the Mackenzie. Two 
considerations impelled him to this choice. The 
Admiralty had instructed him to retrace his course 
at a certain time. This was now nearly at hand. 

Besides, the mountains along the coast were 
believed to be inhabited by a tribe of Indians of 
whose savage barbarity the Esquimaux gave blood- 
curdling accounts. Upon learning that white men 
Ayere in the region, with valuable stores, they had 
formed a plan to destroy the men and get posses- 
sion of the coveted pioperty, a thing the fierce and 
powerful warriors could easily accomplish. Frank- 
lin, therefore, prudently sought the mouth of the 
. great river. 

But how fared Dr. Richardson, who had sped 
away eastward? His success had been surprising. 
He had explored the coast from the Mackenzie to 
the Coppermine, and much of the interior. He 
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had collected fifteen hundred specimens of Arctic 
floral and animal life, many of which had never 
before been classified. His report of his voyage, 
delightfully full and complete, gave great satis&c- 
tion to both Franklin and the Admiralty. Says 
Captain Richard Perry: "Dr. Richardson's uniform 
justice, untiring perseverance, and great nautical 
wisdom, did much to render Franklin's expeditions 
successful. His foresight was seen in all he under- 
took. His party always found in him an example 
of diligence and manly courtesy." 

Richardson joined Franklin in the interior, and 
spent the winter in Canada. In the summer of 1827 
the party returned to England, having achieved 
success beyond the expectation of the public. 





CHAPTER VII. 

LAST VOYAGE OF FRANKLIN. 

ASSING by the second and third expedi-* 
tions of Sir Edward Parry; the voyage 
under WiUiam Frederick Beechy; the sec-r 
ond Arctic trip of Sir John Ross, with his famous 
nephew. Captain, afterward Sir James Clark Ross, 
as his second in command; together with the ex- 
pedition under Captain Back, accompanied by the 
scholarly Dr. Richardson, who once more volun- 
teered to serve in the capacity of naturalist among 
the northlands; and that of Captains Dease and 
Simpson in 1837 — all narratives replete with thrill- 
ing experiences — we come to Franklin's last and 
fatal voyage, in 1845. 

After the American war of 1812, Franklin was 
advanced successively to the positions of lieutenant, 
captain, and rear-admiral in the Royal Navy. He 
was also knighted, and elected a member of the 
Royal Society, as already stated. Later he was 
made a member of the French Geographical So- 
ciety, and a corresponding member of thq Insti- 
tute of France. Finally he was appointed governor 
of Tasmania. 

In 1845 the British Admiralty determined to 
(68) 
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chief officers wete Lieutenants Gore and Fitzjames, 
men of genius and skill in nautical affairs. The 
vessels were amply provisioned for three years. 

The expedition left England in May. July 3, 
near Disco, Greenland, the small craft which accom- 
panied the ships received the final letters of the 
officers and crews for friends at home. The latter 
part of July the Erebus and Terror were seen by a 
whaler, who described them as " moored to an ice- 
berg, waiting for a chance to enter Baffin Bay." 
"From that day," says a writer, "until this, not one 
of that gallant band has ever been seen alive. And 
not until years had passed away was an)^hing defi- 
nite known concerning their fate." 

From the instructions of the Admiralty, and 
from scanty records left by the lost explorers, one 
can trace the course of Franklin with something 
like certainty, after he actually entered upon the 
object of his enterprise. From the point where he 
was last seen — by the whalers from Melville Bay — 
he passed into and through Lancaster Sound to the 
southern entrance of Wellington Channel, discov- 
ered by Parry in 18 19. 

Up that passage sailed the Erebus and Terror a 
distance of one hundred and fifty miles, reaching, in 
the autumn of 1845, the latitude gained eight years 
afterward by the ships Assistance and Pioneer. At 
this point all is dark as to Franklin's purpose. 
Whether he intended to push further northward 
and was checked by impenetrable ice, at latitude 
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yj^^ or deliberately turned from- a route which 
led far from the known seas of the northern shore, 
no one can tell. But records found state that, 
having completed the examination of Wellington 
Channel to its head, the expedition turned south- 
ward and re-entered Barrow Strait by the chan- 
nel separating Bathurst and Cornwallis Islands. 
(See map, if you would trace the course of this 
most ill-fated expediton.) 

From having already surveyed much of the 
northern coast of America, Franklin firmly be- 
lieved, as did M'Clintock after him, that the most 
feasible route from the Atlantic to the Pacific lay 
near that shore. Moreover, it was his opinion that 
no ship could ever make the passage in a higher 
latitude. Furthermore, when Franklin left England 
on this trip, there remained, to complete the discov- 
ery of the Northwest Passage, simply the space be- 
tween Parry's explorations on the east and his own 
on the west. It is therefore believed that, to accom- 
plish this, he now steered for the southwest; that 
he passed down Peels Strait, in 1846, to latitude 
70° 5' north, longitude 98° 23' west, where, as is 
known, the ships were beset. 

"This strait communicates directly," says Captain 
Parry, "with the sea in which Franklin met his 
death, and, in connection with his previous explo- 
rations, make him the first discoverer of the North- 
west Passage. But long before Franklin's route 
became known, the dauntless Captain M'Clure had 
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fbimd a difierent passage. For this achievement his 
name has been distinguished. "Yet," asserts the 
same writer, ''M'Qure's claim must not be suf- 
iered to detract from the £uDe of men who forged 
the last link with their Uves.** 

The lost explorers had been a year and a half in 
Arctic i^-aters before anv serious uneasiness was felt 
on their account. Then thought b^an to turn 
toward them. Soon, at a council of na\*al officers, 
their long silence was talked over, and* it was de- 
cided that, should no news of them arrive within a 
limited time, a searching party should be sent out. 
As almost e\-ery English reader now knows, from 
that date forward the British Government fitted up 
and sent out, at \'ast outlay of money, vessd after 
vessel to determine Franklin's fete. Lady Franklin 
herself spent the greater part of her pri\'ate fortune 
in the anxious search, and finally the United States 
nobly joined in the work through the three Grin- 
nell expeditions. 

The histor)' of all these searching parties fills 
many volumes. To the more notable of them we 
devote the remainder of this little volume. Una- 
voidably, the \'arious accounts must be pressed into 
the smallest possible space. But they will present 
the deeds of heroes; will show that in this nine- 
teenth century have lived men willing to brave any 
danger, endure any suffering, to succor other men 
from peril. 
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he has won the respect and love of every person on 
board. His influence is always employed for some 
good purpose, among both officers and men. A 
more agreeable set of officers could hardly be found. 
Sir John is in much better health than when we left 
England, and really looks ten years younger. He 
takes an active part in everything that goes on, and 
from his long experience is a most valuable adviser." 

A letter of the same date, from Franklin to 
Colonel Sabine, says: **I hope my dear wife and 
daughter will not be anxious should we not return 
at the time appointed. I must beg of you to give 
them the benefit of your advice and experience when 
that time arrives. For you well know that without 
success in our object, even after the second winter, 
we should wish to try some other channel, if our 
provisions and the health of our crews justify it." 

After weighing all the suggestions made to them 
by Arctic travelers, when the anxiety became great, 
the lords of the Admiralty determined to dispatch 
three searching parties to the polar seas, one to 
Lancaster Sound, a second down the Mackenzie 
River, a third via Behring Strait. 

Command of the expedition by way of the Mac- 
kenzie was given to the intrepid voyager, Dr. Rich- 
ardson. Four times, in company with Franklin, had 
he traversed the interior of North America, from 
Canada to the Arctic shore. No other man living 
was so familiar with its network of dangerous lakes 
and rivers. 

At Dr. Richardson's suggestion, John Rae was 
selected as his second in command. Mr. Rae had 
resided fifteen years on Prince Ruperts Land. He 
knew how to turn to advantage the resources of 
the way, and how best to provide against the sever- 
ity of the climate. He >w2ls> 2Ltv expert hunter; was 
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familiar with the instruments used for determining 
latitude, longitude, and the variations of the magnetic 
needle; besides, h'e was an experienced explorer. 

Late in March, 1848, Richardson and Rae left 
Liverpool, and landed in New York April 10; 
thence they pressed northward to Lake Champlain, 
up the St. Lawrence, through the great chain of 
lakes, and onward to Cumberland House, on the 
Saskatchewan River. As they journeyed, Richard- 
son made careful researches in botany and geology. 
He kept an accurate record of every day's pro- 
ceedings, and described every new object discovered. 
Listen to his chat about one of the feathered song- 
sters of that land of lakes and streams : — 

"Constantly, day and night, since June i, the 
song of the Fringilla leucophrys has been heard ; 
and so loudly, in the stillness of the night, as to at 
first deprive us of rest. It whistles the first bar of 
" Oh dear ! what can the matter be ? " in as clear 
tones as if played on a piccolo fife. At first, the 
distinctness of its notes rendered them very pleas- 
ing, but as the bird haunted us up to the very 
Arctic Circle, and its songs were loudest at mid- 
night, we sometimes wished the cheerful warbler 
would time its serenade better. It is a curious 
illustration of the indifference of the natives to 
every creature which does not contribute to their 
comfort, that neither Iroquois nor Chipewyans knew 
the Fringilla by sight. After a little we were able 
to identify the songster, and its breeding-place." 

June 23 found Richardson and his party at 
Methye Portage. Here, after a most exasperating 
delay, he managed to get his supplies, boats, instru- 
ments, and clothing transported fourteen miles to 
the next navigable water. He found that his Euro- 
pean helpers could carry only ninety pounds of ba^- 
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gage, while the practical Canadians could convey- 
twice that weight on long portages, and even more 
for short ones. 

July 31 witnessed Richardson's arrival at Point 
Separation — the dividing of the Mackenzie — ^where 
years before his own and Franklin's parties had 
halted to say farewell. Here he buried, at a dis- 
tance of ten feet from the largest tree on the point, 
a case of pemmican and a bottle of memoranda, for 
the benefit of either of the other parties should they 
reach the Mackenzie. Here, too, as he thought of 
that cheerful parting scene of 1826, and of the now 
uncertain fate of his chief in that expedition, the 
doctor must have been spurred to hasten his search. 
Once more listen to his words: — 

"We were then full of joyous anticipations of the 
discoveries that lay in our paths. Our crews were 
elated with the hope of making their fortunes by 
the reward promised those who should navigate the 
Arctic seas up to certain meridians. When we 
pushed off the beach, on the morning of July 4, 
1826, we cheered each other with hearty good-will 
and no misgivings. Sir John's party fell short of 
the parliamentary distance. Mine accomplished it; 
but the authorities decided that the reward was not 
intended for boats but for ships y 

The cache completed, Richardson re-embarked 
and started down the eastern bank of the Macken- 
zie, keeping a strict watch for Esquimaux. His 
previous experience had taught him that at this 
season of the year they were sure to be on the 
coast. And he was not mistaken. Soon out from 
the shore, but a little distance ahead of his party, 
shot a fleet of kyaks and oomiaks conveying about 
one hundred Indians. Richardson kept his boats 
close together, to prevent the Esquimaux from 
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overcoming any one of them, should they be so 
disposed. Richardson and Rae conducted a lively 
barter with them, exchanging all manner of iron 
implements for their rude productions. 

Finally, Richardson closed the interview and 
moved eastward along the coast, landing frequently 
and making thorough examination for the lost fleet 
He had ardently hoped to reach the Coppermine 
and thence to cross over and explore WoUaston 
Land ere the summer was spent, but early in Sep- 
tember new ice began to form, checking his advance. 
Thus, to the intense regret of every man of the 
company, was its leader forced to consider his sea 
voyage ended while yet some distance from the 
Coppermine. 

Dr. Richardson was very desirious of leaving his 
boats somewhere along that stream, that they might 
be readily accessible the next summer. But he was 
compelled to leave them where he was, and retrace 
his course by land to Fort Confidence, where a Mr. 
Bell, whom he had left at Methye Portage, was sup- 
posed to have ready winter quarters for the voyagers. 

Once more burying quantities of pemmican and 
ammunition near the points where the boats were 
to be left, the company started southward, carrying 
the utmost weight their strength would admit. 
Arriving at the fort on the 15th, they found, to their 
joy, that Mr. Bell had ready "an ample storehouse, 
two houses for the men, and a comfortable abode 
for Richardson and Rae.'' Immediately, then, letters 
and* dispatches were sent down to the British settle- 
ments to be forwarded to England. 

The winter was passed at Fort Confidence. 
Sumnier came. All hope of finding the boats left 
on the northern coast seemed futile. At the fort 
there was but one craft which could be employed 
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for the service. Under these circumstances it be- 
came an important question which of the leading 
officers should conduct the small party it would 
convey. Nobly laying aside every personal hope 
and ambition, Dr. Richardson gave the command 
to Mr. Rae. His zeal and ability were above all 
doubt; he was in the prime of life; he was active 
to an extreme; his judgment seemed to be always 
correct; he understood the tricks of the red men. 

During the winter, Mr. Rae had industriously- 
explored the country between the fort and the 
Coppermine. In April he transported to an afflu- 
ent of that stream, provisions, boat stores, and 
other needful articles, to be ready the moment the 
ice should break up. There also he left a party of 
men to kill musk-ox and reindeer, and to cure 
their flesh for use the next summer. It was mid- 
summer before the rivers were clear of ice; yet July 
15th found him at the sea, where *' every channel 
was still packed with impenetrable ice." 

However, when able to advance, though but 
slowly, he made for the inlet where Richardson had 
left his boats in the autumn. He found them much 
inj ured by the ice, and with much of the wood-work 
torn away by the Esquimaux, in searching for the 
iron and copper used in their construction. But 
the tents, oil-cloths, and portions of the sails were 
intact and of great value to Mr. Rae. The cache 
of pemmican and powder was undisturbed. 

Not far from this point, while struggling to reach 
a locality from which Wollaston Land could be 
searched for Franklin, the progress of the party 
was utterly checked by solid hummock ice. Pitch- 
ing their tents upon the top of a cliff, the men im- 
patiently waited for open water. Their detention 
was long and very exasperating. Several southerly 
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gales occurred, but the obstinate ice held its 
ground. Sometimes a narrow lead of water a mile 
in length would appear. Immediately everything 
would be made ready for a start, when the ice would 
again unite, detaining the party upon the cliff. 

Thus, day after day, the white covering of the sea 
moved slightly with the tide until August 19, 
when, off to seaward, a considerable open space 
appeared. After some hours, an ugly-looking 
pack near shore also started on a cruise, and im- 
mediately Rae pushed off. Meeting with several 
hair-breadth escapes, they were finally free and 
could use the oars to some purpose. They pulled 
away a number of miles, when lo! right before 
them lay a stream of densely-packed ice, through 
which no boat could pass. They returned to shore 
dejected and weary. Next day there sprang up a 
stiff wind from the northeast, **and in four hours 
not a perch of open water was visible — ^nothing but 
one vast sheet of white, solid drift-ice." 

The summer had fled. Winter stood ready to 
step upon the scene. There was no alternative but 
to ascend the Coppermine and retreat to Fort Con- 
fidence. This, Rae set about doing. ** His morti- 
fication over his failure to reach WoUaston Land 
was extreme." Appreciating his merit, however, 
the British Government approved his course. 

In the ascent of the Coppermine an incident oc- 
curred which greatly intensified Mr. Rae's chagrin. 
At what are known as " Bloody Falls," the first of 
a series of intricate and dangerous rapids in that 
stream, it was thought best to tow their worn and 
weak boat close to the bank until the more perilous 
cascades were passed. This was done; but there 
remained one short fall over which even a loaded 
boat might readily pass. Here the steersman ap- 
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pears to have been seized with an unaccountable 
panic. He called upon those towing the boat to 
slack the line. No sooner was this done than he 
leaped upon the shore, followed by the man in the 
bow. The craft then whirled into the current, the 
line broke, and the boat darted down the stream. 

Rae and his interpreter, a young man named 
Albert, a person ''highly esteemed for his activity, 
amiable disposition, and rare goodness," ran back 
and stood waiting at points near which the boat 
must pass. Misunderstanding an order given him 
by Mr. Rae, the young Esquimau sprang into the 
boat as it approached, and was swept away. A little 
below, the frail thing dashed against some rocks, 
when Albert was thrown out and sank, not to rise 
again. His loss was deeply regretted. 

Let us now see how Dr. Richardson was em- 
ployed during this sutnmer. Before Mr. Rae's 
departure for the mouth of the Coppermine, Dr. 
Richardson was on his way to Fort Franklin, on 
the west side of Great Bear Lake, his purpose being 
to descend Bear Lake River to its confluence with 
the Mackenzie, and to ascend the latter to Great 
Slave Lake. The trip to that point was uneventful, 
as was his journey through the remainder of British 
America and Canada. Richardson's expedition 
arrived in Liverpool November 6, 1849, having 
been absent nineteen months, without discovering 
a single trace of the lost navigators. 




CHAPTER IX. 

THE SECOND EXPEDITION TO FIND FRANKLIN. 

HE second of the three expeditions sent 

out in 1848, in search of Sir John Franklin, 

and the one regarded by the Admiralty as 

most promising of success, was that destined to 
Lancaster Sound, and under the command of Sir 
James C. Ross. It was to follow the route of 
Franklin, search diligently every coast for tokens 
of the ships or the men, and if possible provide 
them relief. 

The limits of this volume preclude our inserting 
Sir James Ross' plan for finding the missing men. 
His views on the subject were solicited by the 
Admiralty, and a mere glance at the paper he sub- 
mitted shows with what grasp of the difficult the 
managers of the British Navy devised their Arctic 
schemes. 

The elaborate preparations for this expedition 
were completed in June, 1848. The fleet consisted 
of the ships Investigator and Enterprise, with a 
transport for each. The Enterprise carried the com- 
mander's pennant, and there sailed with him Lieu- 
tenants M'Clure, M'Clintock, and Browne. Captain 
E. J. Bird was the first officer of the Investigator. 

The vessels left England June 12. On July 6, 
they were at the Danish settlement of Upemavik, 
on an island of the Woman's group, near the east- 
ern coast of Baffin Bay. Sailing from that port, 
1 82) 
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they spent several days amid great perils by ice- 
floes, in crossing to Pond Inlet, on the north coast 
of Baffin Land. Here they kept close to shore 
and made repeated signals, but no signs of Esqui- 
maux or other human beings appeared. August 26, 
the fleet arrived off" Possession Bay, a general ren- 
dezvous for ships in Arctic waters. Ross now sent 
a party ashore to ascertain if there were any tokens 
of Sir John Franklin. Nothing was found except 
a paper recording the visit of Sir Edward Parry, 
twenty-nine years before that very day — August 
30, 1819. 

Westward from Possession Bay the coast was 
most diligently searched. The first of September 
found the ships at Cape York, Lancaster Sound, 
where prominent landmarks were set up, to attract 
parties who might have to trace Ross himself 

Ross says: "We now stood over toward Cape 
Northeast, encountering a pack of ice too dense to 
invade, lying between us and Leopold Island. We 
therefore coasted the northern shore of Barrow 
Strait, examining every inlet, as we sought a har- 
bor further westward. We got near to the entrance 
of Wellington Channel, but the firm barrier of ice 
stretching across it had not been broken this sea- 
son. In that direction, therefore, all was imprac- 
ticable. We now stood to the southwest, seeking a 
harbor near Cape Rennell, but met a compact mass 
of ice extending from Coniwallis Land to Leopold 
Island. As we coasted along the pack — weather 
stormy and foggy — we had difficulty in keeping 
the ships free during the night. I believe there was 
never before so great a quantity of ice seen in Bar- 
row Strait at this season of the year." 

At last the vast pack opened sufficiently to allow 
the ships to pass through safely. On the nth of 
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September, Ross entered Leopold Harbor, at the 
junction of the four great channels (see map), Bar- 
row Strait, Lancaster Sound, Prince Regent Inlet, 
and Wellington Channel, and one of the most desir- 
able winter retreats in all Arctic waters. Here, in 
case Franklin had abandoned his ships, and should 
seek to return to Baffin Bay through any of these 
passages, he could not fail to perceive the Enterprise 
and the Investigator. 

"The very next day, the acres of rough ice 
closed in with the land, completely sealing the 
mouth of the harbor." The long Arctic night was 
hurrying on, therefore preparations for life through 
the winter were immediately begun. October 12 
found the ships' company ready to see the sun drop 
below the horizon. The winter was spent in dili- 
gently searching every inlet of the coast, £ir and 
near, for traces of the lost ships and men. 

Captain Ross well knew that men suffering from 
hunger in that latitude would be very apt to hunt 
the white Arctic fox for food. It occurred to him 
to make these animals his messengers to Franklin. 
He therefore inscribed upon copper collars informa- 
tion concering his ships, and the location of certain 
depots of provisions he had established. Then, 
catching a number of the foxes, he clinched the 
collars about their necks and released them. 

Years before. Parry employed a similar plan. But 
instead of the Arctic fox, he made the Arctic people 
his heralds. To the Esquimaux of the coast he 
presented medals stamped with certain data, with 
the thought that should a rescuing party follow him, 
some of the coins might fall into its hands. 

Captain Ross, Lieutenant M'Clintock, and a 
party of twelve devoted April and May to examin- 
ing all the northern and western indentations of 
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Boothia Peninsula, where a ship could find shelter. 
From a high elevation, Ross could survey a vast 
space of frozen sea west and north. In all the wide 
view no vestige of a ship could be seen. Near the 
narrow isthmus which unites Boothia with the 
main coast, he erected a prominent cairn of stones 
and returned to his ship, the men being so worn 
by fatigue that " for weeks every one was in the 
hands of the doctor." 

During Ross* absence. Captain Bird had dis- 
patched exploring parties in several directions. 
The north shore of Barrow Strait and both coasts 
of Prince Regent Ihlet were closely scrutinized. 
It was an interesting circumstance that when not 
far from Fury Beach — so called because there Sir 
Edward Parry abandoned his ship Fury, August 25, 
1825 — Lieutenant Robinson, conducting the third 
party, found still standing the house in which Sir 
John Ross passed the terrible winter of 1832-33, 
and found also a quantity of stores and provisions 
belonging to a ship lost in 1827. 

Upon being opened, the packages of flour, meat, 
peas, etc., were found to be perfectly preserved. 
"The portable soup was as wholesome as when 
first manufactured." Twenty-one years had that 
trusty custodian, old Boreas, held these British 
goods under his icy lock and key. All the parties 
sent out by Captain Bird suffered exceedingly from 
weakness, snow-blindness, and sprained ankles. 

By these excursions the whole of Prince Regent 
Inlet, all of the Gulf of Boothia— omitting one hun- 
dred and sixty miles between Fury Beach and Lord 
Mayor Bay — had been faithfully surveyed with- 
out yielding a trace of Franklin. Ross, therefore, 
determined to press toward the west the mcftnent 
his ships were free, concluding that Franklin must 
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have advanced so far beyond Melville Island as to 
prefer to make the continent of America rather than 
to seek aid from the whalers in Baffin Bay. 

The reference to Fury Beach calls to mind some 
interesting items of Esquimau intelligence recorded 
by Parry during his sojourn at Winter Island in 
1822. There had settled down upon the island, for 
the winter, something like two miles from the ship, 
a party of about sixty natives. We introduce an 
account of them here because the thread of our 
narrative brings us not far from the locality, and 
because we have been compelled to omit entirely 
that expedition under Parry. * 

Early one day a party of the Esquimaux visited 
the ships, giving their commander an agreeable 
surprise. Upon their return to their village, a 
number of Englishmen accompanied them. The 
dwellings were constructed entirely of snow and 
ice. They were entered by creeping through two 
low passages, each having its arched doorway. 
Beyond these was a small circular apartment, with 
an arched dome for the roof. From this, three 
larger arches led to as many apartments, one op- 
posite the entrance, and one at each side. 

On a bed, at the side of each apartment, sat the 
woman whose home it was, with her little fire-place 
— or lamp — and all her domestic utensils around 
her. As the white men entered, the children hid 
behind their mothers and slyly peeped out at the 
visitors. Each side room was itself a perfect dome, 
built up of separate blocks of snow, laid with great 
precision, and with no slight skill, the blocks being 
so shaped as to form a strong arch from seven to 
eight feet in height at the center. 

A circular window of ice, nicely fitted into the 
roof of each apartment, lighted the remarkable 
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struchires. At first the gentlemen were astonished 
at the cleanliness of these homes. They learned 
afterward that it was due chiefly to the fact that 
they were new. Still the tribe was believed to be 
neater in habits than most Esquimaux. 

In their domestic relations love and tenderness 
were very apparent. For instance : A lad declined 
every inducement of the officers to leave his parents 
"because it would make them cry." It was ob- 
served, also, when, at one time, their stock of food 
was much reduced, and the ships* bounty was ex- 
tended to them for a few days, that the parents in- 
variably hastened home to feed their little ones be- 
fore satisfying their own appetite. 

Parry grew enthusiastic over a youth whose 
marvelous quickness in learning "would have made 
him a famous scholar in England." A girl in the 
same family also won his attention by her intelli- 
gence and her taste for music. Iligliuk learned 
English readily and became the interpreter for her 
tribe. Observing that she understood what is 
meant by the cardinal points of the compass, Parry 
designated them on a sheet of paper, then marked 
a point to represent the location of the ships, and 
asked Iligliuk to finish drawing the coast and to 
"do it small." 

Thereupon, her face assuming an expression of 
mingled attention and understanding, she drew the 
coast of the continent, beyond her own region, as 
trending nearly north from Winter Island. "But 
the most important part remained to be done, and 
could anyone have seen the earnest solicitude ex- 
hibited in our faces," wrote Parry, "as we stood 
watching the tracings of her pencil, he would cer- 
tainly have been amused. Imagine, therefore, our 
astonishment and pleasure when Iligliuk, without 
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lifting her pencil from the paper, drew the conti- 
nental coast short around toward the west, and a 
little afterward toward the southeast, actually ap- 
proaching within a few days* travel of Repulse 
Bay." 

Thus the bright girl had sketched Melville Pen- 
insula, showing the passage now called Fury and 
Hecla Strait. Midway between the western coast 
of the peninsula and Repulse Bay, she located a 
lake of considerable extent, having several small 
streams connecting it with both the northern and 
the southern seas. Upon being requested by Parry 
to continue the coast line southward to Wager 
River, which the reader will find pouring into 
Rowes Welcome about one hundred miles south 
of Winter Island, Iligliuk instantly dropped the 
pencil and declared she knew no more about it. 

In order to do justice to the splendid party under 
Sir James Ross, at this stage in their cruise, we 
must portray .their herculean efforts to liberate their 
ships in the summer of 1 849. The crews of both 
vessels, exhausted by the extreme toil of their 
searching excursions from the beginning of April to 
August, were utterly unfitted to undertake the labor 
now assigned them. 

Every man with strength sufficient to handle an 
ax or a saw was placed upon the ice to open a 
passage to the point of Leopold Harbor. The dis- 
tance was over two miles. Through extraordinary 
exertion, the channel was made, and on August 28, 
the vessels cleared. Before their departure, how- 
ever, a building was erected and covered with such 
of the ships* housing as could well be spared. 
Within it were left fuel, stores, and provisions for 
twelve months' subsistence for a large party. Fur- 
thermore, at a safe point near was moored the 
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Steam launch of the Investigator, a fine little craft 
capable of conveying Sir John Franklin's entire 
party to a snug harbor with the whalers in Baffin 
Bay. 

This done, Ross headed for the north shore of 
Barrow Strait, to see what Wellington Channel 
would reveal, and thence to push on west of Mel- 
ville Island. But, unhappily, when but twelve miles 
from shore, the ships came upon heavy land-ice. 
They struggled to get through the pack, advancing 
westward. Suddenly a strong wind sprung up, 
drove against them the loose ice they had left, and 
firmly hemmed them in. For days they could not 
move. Occasionally the surging ice nipped them 
cruelly. It piled up around them in towering hum- 
mocks. It threatened to overwhelm them and send 
them to the bottom. Listen to Sir James as he tells 
the story of the days they spent in the grasp of their 
enemy: — 

"For some days we were so situated that we 
could not unship the rudder. And when by labori- 
ous sawing and removing the hummocks, we were 
able to do so, we found it twisted and damaged. 
The ship was so strained as to increase the leakage 
from three inches in a fortnight to fourteen daily! 
Pressure had so folded the lighter pieces of ice 
upon each other, and so interlaced them, as -to form 
one continuous sheet from shore to shore of Bar- 
row Strait, and as far eastward and westward as 
the eye could discern from the mast-head. 

" In the space we had cleared for unshipping the 
rudder, new ice quickly formed fifteen inches thick, 
while at some points along the ship's side the 
thirteen-feet screws were too short to work. We 
now saw that the vessels were really held for an- 
other winter, and, dreary as was the prospect, it was 
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infinitely preferable to being driven along the west 
coast of Baffin Bay, where icebergs, firmly grounded 
in the shallow water, rendered escape from destruc- 
tion almost impossible." 

Imagine the pleasure our voyagers experienced 
when suddenly the wind shifted to westward, and 
they saw the vast expanse of ice driving out of 
Barrow Strait at the rate of ten miles per day. 
Of that thrilling hour Sir James wrote: "No human 
power could have moved either of the ships a sin- 
gle inch. They were taken completely out of our 
hands. We were in the center of a field of ice more 
than fifty miles in circumference, being swept along 
the southern shore of Lancaster Sound." 

Captain Ross* deliverance from this situation was 
remarkable. Hear him further: "Emerging from 
the sound, the ice drifted southward along the west- 
em shore of Baffin Bay, until we were almost 
abreast of Pond Bay. Here we observed to the 
southward a great number of icebergs stretching 
across our path and confirming our worst anticipa- 
tions. But our release was affected almost miracu- 
lously. When we least expected it, the great field 
of ice was rent into fragments innumerable, as if by 
some unseen power. 

" It is impossible to convey an idea of the sensa- 
tions we experienced when once more free. Many 
a grateful heart poured forth its praises and thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for this unlooked-for de- 
liverance. Every harbor was now closed against 
us. Working westward against the pack was im- 
possible. I therefore signaled to the Investigator 
my intention of returning to England." Thus 
ended the second of the three expeditions sent out 
in 1848. 




\ 



CHAPTER X. 

THE EXPEDITION VIA BEHRING STRAIT— THE 

THIRD OF 1848. 

HE English Admiralty reasoned as follows 

in reference to sending a searching party 

into the frozen ocean through Behring 

Strait: Should Franklin have succeeded in pushing 
his way westward through the ice, and thus have 
proved the existence of a Northwest Passage, his 
vessels would most likely be found frozen in the 
waters near the coast, or would be cruising about 
in that region for the purpose of adding to the 
world's knowledge of geography. Therefore, to 
that quarter of the Frigid Zone it was quite proper 
to dispatch relief for him. 

Accordingly, two ships, the Herald and the Plover, 
commanded by Captains Kellet and Moore respect- 
ively, were generously equipped and ordered to 
arrive in Behring Strait about the ist of July, 1848, 
and thence to search the American coast eastward as 
far as possible without imperiling the vessels by ice. 

The Plover was to be left for the winter in a safe 
harbor in Behring Strait. From there a whale-boat 
expedition was to be undertaken to the Mackenzie 
River, and, if possible, communication be effected 
with the party under Rae. No sooner had the 
Plover got well out from England than she was obliged 
to put back to Plymouth for further strengthening. 
After all, she was but a stupid sailor, and when she 
arrived at Behring Strait, winter straightway for- 
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bade her entering, and she was forced to spend the 
long, cold season just outside, on the Asiatic coast. 

The Herald, however, went forward, worked her 
way around into the Pacific, sailed up the coast of 
both Americas, passed through the great strait, 
and took a look around Kotzebue Sound — see map. 
Observing no traces of Franklin, she here turned 
about, renavigated the strait before the Plover ar- 
rived, and, leaving the ice far behind her, sought a 
winter harbor on the coast of South America. 

As early as practicable in 1849, ^^e two ships en- 
tered Arctic waters and conducted a series of faith- 
ful explorations, adding greatly to our knowledge 
of the Alaskan shore, but contributing not an item 
toward solving the mystery in which the lost navi- 
gators were enwrapped. However, a remarkable 
open-boat journey, conducted by Lieutenant PuUen, 
was made from the ships to the Mackenzie. In four 
boats the party set out for the great river, and reached 
it after an adventurous voyage of thirty-two days. 
PuUen ascended the stream to Fort Simpson, where 
he met Mr. Rae, and from his lips heard the recital 
of his failure to reach even Wollaston Land. 

On June 20, the next summer, PuUen's party, 
with certain attacks of the Hudson Bay Company, 
and his stock of four boats, started down the Mac- 
kenzie to return to England. Five days later he 
was met by a canoe bearing dispatches from the 
Admiralty, ordering him to continue his search 
along the Arctic coast. Proceeding in obedience 
thereto, he was soon completely stopped by ice. 
In brief, his efforts fell short of their object, and he 
returned to Britain. Thus failed each and all of the 
expeditions of 1 848. 

Meantime, the absolute and painful silence of 
Franklin and his company excited public interest 
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in his fate to an intense degree. The result was that 
not only were the resources of the Admiralty still 
more zealously employed for his rescue, but also the 
fortunes of private citizens in both England and the 
United States. 

The next year, 1850, not less than eleven vessels 
entered the polar seas for the single purpose of de- 
termining the fate of Franklin. Two of them were 
the first of the three Grinnell expeditions, fitted out 
by Mr. Henry Grinnell, of New York. The re- 
mainder were English craft, the most of them com- 
missioned by the Admiralty. One of them — the 
Prince Albert — was equipped and sent out at the 
personal expense of Lady Franklin, the wife of the 
missing explorer. Partaking of the general enthu- 
siasm, even Sir John Ross, now sixty-five, for the 
fifth time, if we mistake not, set sail for the Arctic 
regions to engage in the search, as commander of 
the schooner Felix. 

Lancaster Sound and its neighboring waters ap- 
pear to have been the destination of them all, ex- 
cept one expedition via Behring Strait. This con- 
sisted of our friends the Investigator and the Enter- 
prise. The present voyage finished the career of 
the former. She was left, to wear out among the ice- 
floes in the Bay of Mercy, northern coast of Banks 
Land. The cruise of these two ships deserves trac- 
ing briefly, but first let us notice an interesting fact 
or two connected with the squadron now at the en- 
trance of Lancaster Sound. 

At that point the fleet separated. The Pioneer 
and the Resolute, British ships, under Captain Aus- 
tin, closely examined the shores of Pond Bay. 
The Resolute, Captain Ommancy in command, also 
an English craft, sped on to Beechy Island, and 
there discovered the first tokens of Franklin. Soon 
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Captain Austin and the American squadron under 
Lieutenant De Haven, U. S. N., arrived on the scene 
— at Cape Riley. A rigid scrutiny proved only 
that Franklin had there spent a winter. Sadly each 
commander left a record of his visit, and at Whaler 
Point the Assistance cached provisions for the 
wanderers, should any of them stray that way. 

With the exception of the American fleet and 
Lady Franklin's ship, which early returned to En- 
gland, most of the vessels wintered in the vicinity 
of Cornwallis Island. From them, during the sea- 
son, were sent out not less than fifteen sledging par- 
ties, manned by over one hundred men, to search 
the surrounding lands. After enduring incredible 
fatigue and suffering intensely from cold, which no 
amount of clothing could mitigate, and from snow- 
blindness, too painful to describe, all returned with 
the depressing announcement, "No signs!" 

Lady Franklin's ship — ^the Prince Albert — con- 
veyed to the anxious woman the grateful news of 
the discoveries at Beechy Island. All hearts in 
England were now cheered by fresh hope. The 
staunch little craft was immediately refitted, placed 
in command of a Mr. Kennedy, and hastened back 
to the inhospitable clime. Kennedy's special duty 
was to traverse North Somerset and Prince of 
Wales Lands, a work already in progress through 
the sledging parties just mentioned; but this could 
not be known in distant England. 

The Albert arrived duly in Prince Regent In- 
let late in 185 1, and, driven by a furious gale, 
sought temporary shelter on its eastern shore. 
Desiring to winter on the Somerset coast, no sooner 
had the wind abated than Kennedy, attended by 
four men, crossed, amid masses of ice, to Fort Leo- 
pold, to reconnoiter the coast and to ascertain if 
records had been left there by other p2Lt\.\^s, 
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His errand accomplished, he turned to retrace his 
steps. To his dismay the channel was closed by 
a compact ice-floe, which opened here and there 
only in dangerous crevices, precluding return, even 
on foot. The night was hastening on. The floe 
on which they stood was moving rapidly down the 
channel. All around, the huge blocks of ice dashed 
furiously against each other. The noise was deaf- 
ening. To return to the Somerset shore was 
the only alternative. Here they passed the night, 
their only shelter being their little boat, under which 
each in turn found an hour's rest. 

In the morning, to Kennedy's amazement, his 
ship had disappeared, and there faced him the 
agreeable prospect of spending the winter where 
they were. Happily, they were in the vicinity of 
the depot of provisions and the steam launch left 
by Sir James Ross, in 1849, ^^^ ^^^ relief of Frank- 
lin or any of his party. Hastening thither, they 
found the deposit well preserved, and at once pro- 
ceeded to make themselves comfortable. The 
launch made tliem a warm and welcome dwelling, 
and the little band resigned itself to the circum- 
stances. 

Captain Kennedy's second in command* was 
Lieutenant Bellot, a noble young man, who had 
volunteered his services to Lady Franklin. On the 
7th of October his commander was delighted to see 
him approaching the launch with a party of seven 
men, drawing the jolly-boat of the Albert. The 
courageous young officer had already made two 
unsuccessful attempts to rescue his companions. 

With the exception of the time spent in their 
grand exploring tour, the winter was passed on 
ship-board. This trip was undertaken February 
25. The party embraced Captain Kennedy, Lieu- 
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tenant Bellot, and six men. Four sledges were 
employed, drawn partly by dogs, partly by the men. 
The company was absent ninety-seven days, ac- 
complished a journey of eleven hundred miles, 
performed prodigies of daring and adventure, met 
with no accident, experienced no illness, and ob- 
tained no news of Franklin. The Prince Albert 
reached Aberdeen, Scotland, without the loss of a 
man, October 7, 1852. 

We turn now to the voyage of the Investigator 
and Enterprise via Behring Strait, tracing particu- 
larly the course of the former because of her con- 
nection with the discovery of the Nortlnvest Pas- 
sage, but abbreviating to the utmost the lengthy 
account. 

The two ships left England January 10, 1850, 
heavily laden with stores, provisions, and Arctic 
equipage. Soon they were separated in a storm 
on the Atlantic, and saw each other no more until 
about April 18, when they met in Fortesque Bay, 
west coast of South America. Their course was 
resumed on the 19th. When fairly out on the 
wide Pacific, the vessels again separated, never to 
be reunited. Both made the port of Honolulu, 
there receiving additional stores. Thence both 
made all possible speed northward. The Enterprise 
was commanded by Captain Richard CoUinson, as 
senior officer and leader of the expedition. The 
first officer of the Investigator, Captain Robert L. 
M. M'Clure, will be remembered as a lieutenant in 
the Investigator under Sir James Ross, in 1849. 

At Honolulu, M'Clure learned that it was Collin- 
son*s intention, should he reach Kotzebue Sound in 
advance of M'Clure, to take with himself into 
Arctic waters our old acquaintance, the Plover, 
anchored there ever since 1848-49, and leave in her 
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stead the Investigator. To avert an issue so de- 
pressing to himself and to his men, M*Clui;e made 
every breeze and circumstance help to speed him 
on his way. July 19 saw the Investigator enter 
the Russian port. The Enterprise had not been 
seen. Captain Kellet, of the Plover, although 
M'Clure's senior, did not feel authorized to detain 
him, particularly as the Enterprise might have 
passed during the night or in a fog. 

Without delay, therefore, M'Clure set all sail 
and soon was out of sight and alone on the chilling 
Arctic sea. Keeping as near the continental coast 
as the ice would permit, he sped rapidly toward 
Point Barrow. At midnight he rounded the ex- 
treme northwestern headland of America and 
turned eastward, desiring to head directly for Mel- 
ville Island, but a body of ice as wide as the field 
of vision kept the ship near the coast. 

When about one hundred and twenty miles east 
of Point Barrow, the captain sent a man ashore to 
erect a cairn, and to deposit a record of the passage 
of the Investigator. Here some Esquimaux were 
met, who informed M'Clure that a channel from 
three to five miles wide would remain open east- 
ward until winter, but when that season began they 
could not tell. 

Of this tribe one of the men wrote: "Thieving 
appeared to be their chief accomplishment. As 
Captain M'Clure was making one of them a present 
of tobacco, he felt a hand in his trowsers pocket. 
Glancing downward, he found the fellow was actu- 
ally receiving a gift from him with one hand and 
picking his pocket with the other. But upon be- 
ing detected, the chap laughed so good-humoredly, 
and all his companions seemed to enjoy the joke 
so immensely, that even the captain joined in the 
iuerriment." 
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By the middle of August the Investigator had 
passed the point reached by Franklin when explor- 
ing westward from the Mackenzie. In due time 
they were off the mouth of the Mackenzie fifty 
miles distant from the mainland. Upon arriving 
at Port Warren, M'Clure made careful inquiry of 
the natives concerning Franklin, but no reliable in- 
formation was secured. 

Off Cape Bathurst a more cordial tribe was en- 
countered, certain members of which engaged to 
convey dispatches to the Hudson Bay Company. 
It became necessary to make them certain trifling 
presents in return for the service. In connection 
therewith M'Clure gives a graphic description of 
how the women, excited by their gifts, seized every- 
thing within reach and scampered away , undisturbed 
by any blows from conscience. 

From the ist to the 5th of September the In- 
vestigator spent in rounding the bay between Capes 
Bathurst and Parry. On the 4th large fires were 
observed on shore. At first it was supposed that 
the natives were trying to attract attention. And 
yet the Esquimaux would hardly indulge in so 
prodigal a use of fuel. Finally, the illumination 
was attributed to the presence of Franklin and his 
men. Forms in white were descried moving about. 
A.n eager party was landed to ascertain the facts. 
Prodigious was their disappointment upon finding 
only several little volcanic mounds possessing sul- 
phurous properties, while tracks of reindeer around 
a neighboring spring fully explained what were the 
moving figures. 

A fresh breeze, favorable conditions of the 
weather, and wider channels of water, enabled the 
ship to stand away from the coast. On September 
7 M'Clure landed on the south shore of the vslaLtvd 
now known as Banks Land, and took poss^ss\otv qH 
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it in the name of the queen. Then, proceeding, on 
the 9th he was on its northern coast, saw mountains 
in the interior covered with snow, and was forcibly 
reminded of the near approach of winter by the 
southward flight of the Arctic birds. Here he 
hoped that he might make the Northwest Passage. 

He was now "within sixty miles of Barrow 
Strait." What pen can describe his emotions? 
Could the Investigator but push through that strait 
and Lancaster Sound to Baffin Bay, she would 
have accomplished the great object of so many ex- 
peditions. Cold, hunger, hardship, and every pos- 
sible danger were forgotten in the hope of success. 
"Only give us time," said the brave captain, ''and 
we must do it." 

A record in M'Clure's journal of this date says: 
"I cannot describe my feelings. Can it be possible 
that this water communicates with Barrow Strait, 
and shall prove to be the long-sought Northwest 
Passage? Can it be that I shall be permitted to 
perform what has baffled so many for centuries? 
All praise be to Him who has conducted us thus 
far on our way. Hi& ways are not our ways, nor 
are the means He uses to accomplish His ends 
within our comprehension." 

Two days after this record the temperature fell 
to 11° below freezing, the breeze freshened to a 
gale; large masses of ice floated down upon them; 
the long, dark nights rendered progress difficult 
and perilous; they were closely beset, with rudder 
unhung and suspended at the stern. On the 15th 
the wind came up from the south and the ship sped 
on eastward thirty miles. But next day they were 
hemmed in, with absolutely no hope of escape. 
Anxious to retain every mile of distance gained, 
M'CJure and his men resolved to brave the dangers 
of i\i^ winter where tViey -wexe x^jOsv^x l\va.ti retreat. 
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Soon, massive floes surged against the Investiga- 
tor, driving her to and fro in her cramped quarters. 
The noise was terrific. The commands of the offi- 
cers, even when given through the trumpet, could 
scarcely be heard. In anticipation of the fate of 
the ship, large quantities of provisions were brought 
on deck; the officers and men were carefully told 
off to the different boats, and every step was taken 
to preserve the lives of the men, should the vessel 
be wrecked. At length the angry element ceased 
its strife and settled into quietness — frozen solid. 
The housing was quickly stretched over the ship, 
and preparations for winter were speedily made, 
resulting in an unusually comfortable abode. 

In due time three sledge parties were sent out to 
search for the missing ships. Over eight hundred 
miles of coast were traversed. " Not a sign or trace 
of Franklin was found, proving conclusively that 
his ship had not penetrated that region." One yal- 
ley visited fairly teemed with hare and ptarmigan, 
creatures extremely welcome to the keen appetite 
of the travelers. 

Late in May there came tramping by the ship a 
fine specimen of the polar bear. Captain M'Clure 
unhesitatingly put an end to its journey, and, in 
dressing the animal, happened to investigate its 
stomach. It was found to be freighted with the 
following "astounding medley:" Xhere were raisins 
recently swallowed; a few bits of leaf-tobacco, sev- 
eral little cubes of fat pork, which the cook of the 
Investigator declared must have been prepared for 
mock-turtle soup, and, lastly, some fragments of 
sticking plaster, which, evidently, had passed through 
the hands of a surgeon. Many were the queries as 
to where Mr. Bruin obtained his prize, but a meat- 
can containing portions of all the articles he had 
purloined was afterwards discovered, testviyvxv^XXvaX 
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some other party had also wintered in the vicinity. 

For ten months the impenetrable ice held the In- 
vestigator a close prisoner, or until about July 15, 
185 1. Then M'Clure set sail, heading for the 
northern shore of Melville Island, which he spe- 
cially desired to reach. The good ship pursued a 
northeast course until about August 20, when she 
was again perilously hemmed in by a vast floe. 
The 1st of September witnessed her liberation from 
walls of ice thirty feet in height; but immediately 
ominous indications that winter was again at hand 
led her captain at once to seek harbor in the Bay of 
Mercy, northern coast of Banks Land. Here let 
us leave the adventurous M'Clure and his crew, 
while we devote a paragraph to the Enterprise. 

Having spent the winter of 1850-51 in China, 
on the 24th of July the next season the Enterprise 
was on the north coast of America, following the 
course of the Investigator. In 1851-52 she wintered 
at the southern end of Prince of Wales Strait. 
Not until early in September was she released by 
.. the ice and allowed to go on her way. On the 26th 
fi of that month, Captain Collinson touched the south - 
."" em coast of Wollaston Land. Here the winter of 
1852—53 caught and held him. Among the events 
6f the season was a visit by a party of Esquimaux, 
having in their possession a piece of iron, which 
quite probably came from one of Franklin's ships. 
Leaving the Enterprise ice-bound for months to 
come, let us return to the Investigator, wintering 
some distance to the north of her. 

Having received no tidings of M'Clure or Col- 
linson for two years, in the spring of 1852 the Ad- 
miralty dispatched a strong expedition to find them. 
It consisted of a fleet of five vessels, the ships As- 
sistance and Resolute, the steam-tugs Intrepid and 
Pioneer, and the proWsion ship ^ortYv Sitai. ^Sv. 
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arrived in the northern waters about the ist of Sep- 
tember, and began the search without delay. The 
Resolute and Intrepid pushed on to Winter Harbor, 
where Sir Edward Parry passed the winter of 1819. 
Here they were bound,and sent out searching parties. 

One 6{ them, Lieutenant Meacham, of the Res- 
olute, was led to carefully examine "the famous pile 
of sandstone on which Parry caused the name of 
his ships to be engraved." On its summit, to his 
amazement, he discovered a document detailing the 
practical accomplishment of the Northwest Passage, 
and stating the present position of the Investigator 
in the Bay of Mercy. M'Clure had caused the paper 
to be deposited there for the information of the Ad- 
miralty in case of adversity to himself and his ship. 

Thereupon, Lieutenant Pim and Dr. Domville, of 
the Resolute, were detailed to make a hurried sledge 
trip to Banks Land. March 10 they set out, amid 
the prayers and cheers of those remaining on board. 

Meanwhile, how fared the Investigator and her 
company? Fearing he might be compelled to 
abandon his ship, M'Clure had selected a strong 
party of his men to make their way over the vast 
tracts of ice and if possible effect their return to 
England, to give an account of him. Everything 
was in readiness for their depa/ture. On April 5 
a fine deer which had been captured was to afford 
all a hearty meal before their separation. But in 
his journal M'Clure tells us how that day ended: — 

"While exercising near the ship, we perceived a 
figure walking rapidly toward us from the entrance 
of the bay. From his appearance and gestures, we 
at first supposed he was one of our own party pur- 
sued by a bear. But as we drew near to him, 
doubts arose as to who he could be. Certainly he 
was unlike any of our men. Yet, possibly, some 
one of them might be trying z. xvew \.\^N^\Tv^dxess 
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preparatory to the departure of our sledges, so 
we continued to advance. When within about two 
hundred yards of us, the strange figure threw up 
his arms, made gesticulations like those of the Es- 
quimaux, and shouted at the top of his voice words 
which, from the wind and the intense excitement of 
the moment, sounded like a wild screech. This 
brought us to a standstill. 

"The stranger came quietly on; his iace was as 
black as ebony, and, rc^ly, we might have been 
pardoned for wondering, at the moment, if he were 
a denizen of this world or the other. Had he but 
given us a glimpse of a cloven hoof, we should as- 
suredly have taken to our legs; as it was, we gal- 
lantly stood our ground, and had the skies fallen 
upon us we should hardly have been more aston- 
ished than when the dark-faced stranger called out : 

"Tm Lieutenant Pim. late of the Herald, and now 
in the Resolute. Captain Kellet is in her at Dealy 
Island/ 

"To rush at him and grasp him by the hand 
was our first impulse, for our heart was too full 
for utterance. To find that relief was at hand 
when we supposed none to be within the Arctic 
Circle, was news too sudden, unexpected, and joy- 
ful for our minds at once to comprehend- The 
news flew uith lightning rapidit>'; the ship was in 
commotion;' the sick forgot their maladies and 
leaped from their hammocks ; the carpenters dropped 
their tools. Everybody rushed to the hatchway to 
learn if the story were true ; despondency* fled from 
the ship, and Lieutenant Pim received a welcome so 
pure, so heart>' and grateful that he will remember 
it to the end of his davs.'* 

It was MClure s purpose to remain by his ship 
rather than abandon her to the merc>' of Arctic 
^-inds and waves. Therefore, he unme&a9u^>j tfc- 
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paired to the Resolute to arrange with Commander 
Kellet for conveying to England the disabled mem- 
bers of his crew. The reader will remember that 
Captain Kellet was in charge of the Plover, which 
lay in Kotzebue Sound in 1850, when M'Clure 
passed into the Arctic seas, ahead of the Enterprise. 
But Kellet was now unwilling to permit the gallant 
voyager to jeopardize the lives of Tiis men by rashly 
spending a third winter in that terrible clime. In 
his view the physicians of both ships concurred. 
Therefore, with a feeling of deep regret, Captain* 
M'Clure transferred his men to the rescuing ships, 
and left the staunch Investigator to spend the re- 
mainder of her days in the frigid Bay of Mercy. 

However, not one of the fleet of five ships left 
the Arctic Circle that summer. The ice held them 
as in a vice until August, 1854. Then all except 
the provision ship, North Star, were deliberately 
and criminally abandoned by the commander of the 
squadron, Sir Edward Belcher, the various crews 
being transferred to the North Star, and Captain 
Collinson, with the Enterprise, being left to effect 
his escape from the ice as best he could. We have 
not space to enter into the details of Sir Edward's 
unsailor-like course, nor to portray the aston- 
ishment of the officers of the different vessels, upon 
receiving his order to desert them. Arriving in 
England, he was tried by court-martial, and was 
** barely acquitted," the venerable chairman of the 
court handing him his sword in significant silence. 

Captain M'Clure also was tried by court-martial 
for abandoning the Investigator, but by a unani- 
mous vote of the Admiralty was honorably ac- 
quitted, and to himself and crew was promptly 
awarded the sum of ten thousand pounds sterling 
for having virtually achieved the Northwest Pas- 
sage. There were abandoned m X^cv^ \e^ ^\v^ tvoble 
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ships Investigator, Resolute, Assistance, Intrepid, 
and Pioneer. 

We now introduce a few paragraphs of startling 
interest, relating to Sir John Franklin. In 1853 
the Hudson Bay Company had dispatched Dr. Rae 
to complete the survey of the long isthmus which 
connects the American continent with Boothia Pen- 
insula. Wintering at the lakes between the isth- 
mus and Repulse Bay, early in the spring of 1854, 
Rae, with his sledge party, set out to accomplish 
this duty. On the 20th of April he encountered 
an Esquimau, of whom he inquired if he "had ever 
seen any ships or white men." The man replied, 
** No, but a party of white men died of starvation a 
long distance to the west of us, beyond a large river." 

Questioning him further. Dr. Rae elicited the 
subjoined facts, which we give partly in his own 
words: "In the spring, four winters since — 1850 — 
while some Esquimau families were killing seals 
near the north coast of a large island, named in 
Arrowsmith's charts 'King William's Island,' about 
forty white men were seen traveling southward 
over the ice, dragging a boat and sledges. They 
were passing along the west shore of the above- 
named island. None of the party could speak the 
Esquimau language so as to be understood, but 
by signs led the natives to think that their ship, or 
ships, had been crushed by ice, and that they were 
going where they expected to find deer to shoot. 

"From the appearance of the men, all of whom, 
with the exception of an officer, were drawing at 
the ropes of the sledge, and looked thirf , they were 
supposed to be short of provisions. They pur- 
chased of the natives a seal, or a part of one. The 
officer was described as being a tall, stout, middle- 
aged man. When their day's journey ended, they 
pitched tents to rest in. 
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" Later in the same season, but before the dis- 
ruption of the ice, some thirty dead persons and 
some graves were discovered on the mainland, and 
five dead bodies on an island adjoining it, about a 
long day's journey to the northwest of the mouth 
of a large stream. This can be no other- than 
Back's Great Fish River, as the Esquimau's de- 
scription of it and of the low shore in the vicinity 
of Point Ogle and Montreal Island agree exactly 
with that of Sir George Back. Some of the bodies 
were in a tent, or tents ; others were under a boat, 
which had been turned over to form a shelter, and 
some lay scattered about in different directions. 

"Among those seen on the island, one was sup- 
posed to be an officer, as a telescope was strapped 
over one shoulder and beneath him lay a double- 
barreled gun. From the mutilated state of many 
of the bodies, it is evident that our wretched coun- 
trymen had been driven to the dreadful alternative 
of cannibalism, as a means of sustaining life. The 
party must have carried a number of guns, watches, 
compasses, and telescopes, as I saw pieces of these 
articles with the natives. I purchased as many as 
possible, together with some silver forks and spoons, 
an Order of Merit in the form of a star, and a small 
silver plate engraved ' Sir John Franklin, K. C. B."* 

With the report of his discovery, Dr. Rae for- 
warded a list of the articles he had purchased of 
the Esquimaux, and up >n his return to England 
carried them thither, and received the proffered re- 
ward of ten thousand pounds sterling. Not only 
had he proved the death of Franklin, but by the 
most painful evidence had confirmed the very gen- 
eral opinion that the entire company of one hun- 
dred and thirty-five men had ended their lives in 
^reat want and wretchedness. 




CHAPTER XI. 

THE GRINNELL EXPEDITIONS. 

N 1849, probably, Lady Jane Franklin made 

a personal application to the United States 

for aid **in snatching the lost navigators 

from a dreary grave." While Congress was con- 
sidering the matter, Mr. Henry Grinnell, of New 
York, magnanimously equipped two of his own 
vessels for Arctic service, and "tendered their use to 
the United States Government." Congress accepted 
the offer, and immediately detached officers from 
the navy to conduct the expedition. The principal 
officer was Lieutenant De Haven, in command of 
the Advance. His second was Commander Griffin, 
in charge of the Rescue.. On the 22d of May, 1850, 
the two brigs cleared from New York, with every- 
thmg in trim shape on board. 

July I found the vessels approaching Melville Bay, 
on the eastern coast of Baffin Bay, and employing 
all their skill in navigating an ice-pack. Dr. Elisha 
Kent Kane, U. S. N., the surgeon of the Advance, 
has left us, in his bright, crisp style, a description of 
this style of nautical maneuvering. We quote: — 

"In a little while we near the pack. Our com- 
mander is on the foretop sail-yard. The brig's 
head is pointed toward the gap. The watch are 
stationed at the braces. Now commences the proc- 
ess of 'conning/ Such work with the helm is 
not often seen in ordinary seas. Presently down 
comes the stentorian voice of the comtrv^ivdeT ^ ^omV 
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ing, * Hard a-starboard!* Instantly the yards yield 
to the ready hands at the braces. The ship turns 
her nose into a near indentation, and bangs her 
quarters against a big lump of smashing ice. 

* Steady, there T' comes from the yard. For half a 
minute not a sound. Then a second shout^ * Down! 
down! hard down!* Then we rub, and scrape, and 
jam, and thrust aside, and are thrust aside; but 
somehow or other we find ourselves in an open 
canal which is lost in the distance. This is a lead. 

** Soon the lead grows narrower. The sides edge 
toward each other. The lead becomes crooked. 
Quickly come the complicated orders: *Helm 
a-starboard!' *Port!* *So!' *Steady-ee!* 'Easy!' 

* Hard a-port ! ' * Hard, hard, hard ! ' — scrape, scratch, 
thump. *Ugh !' An anomalous grunt, and we are 
jammed fast between two great fields of ice, of ex- 
tent unknown. The captain comes down. We all 
go quietly to supper. 

*'Now come processes unconnected with our 
wings — the sails. They are expressed by the terms 

* heave,' *warp,' 'track,' and 'haul.' What is heav- 
ing? Imagine us beset with ice, with the light 
wind dead ahead. Two men seize an ice anchor — 
we have two sizes, of forty and one hundred pounds 
weight. With this they spring upon the ice and 
plant it close to the edge of the crack we wish to 
open. An ice anchor is planted by cutting a hole 
obliquely to the surface with a chisel, or with the 
anchor itself, used pickax fashion. Into this hole 
the larger end of the anchor is hooked. Then a 
hawser is slipped around the smaller end and secured 
from slipping by a 'mousing' of rope-yarn. The 
slack of the hawser is passed around the shaft of 
our patent winch, standing in our bow. Now every- 
thing is ready for ' heaving.' 
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"Now comes the hard work. The hawser is 
hauled taut; the strain is increased. Everybody, 
captain, cook, steward, and doctor, takes a hand at 
the pump handles or overhauls the warping gear, 
for dignity takes no care of its hands when in the 
middle of a pack. Finally, if the floes be not too 
dense, they separate by the wedge-like action of 
our bows, and we enter a cleft, which is kept open 
on either side by the brig's beam. But the ice 
which allows itself to be thus severed is rare 
enough. Often we heave, and haul, and sweat, and, 
after parting a ten-inch hawser, go to bed wet, 
tired, discontented, experience being the only pay 
for our toil. This is 'warping.* '' 

Thus did the Advance and Rescue make their 
way across Melville Bay. The distance is about 
three hundred miles. Five weeks were consumed 
in the transit. As they skirted the desolate coast, 
the officers frequently stepped ashore to examine 
the flora of the region. Sometimes they came upon 
pretty garden-like spots, bright with mosses and 
encircled by the dwarf shrubs and trees of that high 
Arctic world. 

There grew the blueberry, flowering and fruit- 
ing,^ but so stunted in size that a single one might 
have been planted in an egg-cup ; and tiny honey- 
suckles, an entire plant of which might have been 
worn in one's button-hole; there were perfect willow 
trees, the size of a rose leaf. The taller trees 
scarcely reached to one's knee: What quaint-look- 
ing vegetation it all was! Dr. Kane measured the 
depth of moss-beds, which had been years in accu- 
mulating, and colinted sixty-eight layers, each layer 
being the product of a single year. 

At last the vessels left Baffin Bay behind them 
and were entering Lancaster Sound. About three 
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o'clock in the morning of August 2 1 , they spoke 
the Felix, in charge .of that veteran sailor, brave 
Sir John Ross, now ahead of the entire English 
expedition. "You and I are ahead of them all," 
was his cheering salutation through the trumpet, 
as the Advance came up behind him. Seventeen 
years before, he had been cast away in that forlorn, 
inhospitable region. Yet here he was again, bound- 
ing along in a little craft, in the hope of finding a 
lost countryman. Next day Lady Franklin's own 
ship, the Prince Albert, overtook them. 

Of the occasion Dr. Kane wrote: "This was a 
pleasant meeting. The officers of the Prince Albert 
spent some hours with us. They were very agree- 
able gentlemen. Their little vessel was much less 
capable of encountering the perils of the ice than 
ours. But they had to rough it. They had no 
'fancy fixings,' only what a' limited purse could 
supply." Dr. Kane omits to tell us how gallantly 
the American ships led the way through the ice of 
Lancaster Sound on that occasion, and how his 
own daring deeds won for him from the admiring 
Britishers the sobriquet of " the mad Yankee." 

Dr. Kane was the historian of this expedition, 
and his case illustrates the facility with which the 
human system adjusts itself to opposite circum- 
stances. Early in September the mercury fell to 
2 1 ° below freezing, at night, and during the day 
rarely rose above that point. As yet no fires had 
been lighted in the cabin. Retiring to his berth, 
the doctor drew the rubber curtains closely, lighted 
his lamp, and, in an icy atmosphere, faithfully wrote 
his journal. Under date of September 8 he wrote: — 

"Doubtless this is not very cold to your 45® 
minus men of Arctic winters, but to us, from the 
zone of peaches and liriodendrons, it is rather 
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sharp for the month of water-melons." Neverthe- 
less, he might have been seen patiently watching 
for hours beside a seal hole in the ice, with the 
thermometer several degrees below zero. 

A little later the region, which had fairly teemed 
with animal life, was deserted, a few only of the 
smaller birds and hardier animals remaining, with 
an occasional polar bear, and that strange creature, 
the Arctic seal. Of the Esquimau mode of capt- 
uring these shy animals, Kane writes as follows: — 

"One must needs practice the native tactics of 
patience and perfect quietude. It is no fun, I as- 
sure you, to sit noiseless and motionless, with a 
cold iron musket in your hands and the tempera- 
ture io° below zero. I tried it, and after a while 
was rewarded by seeing some fine Greenland calves 
come within shot. I missed. An hour of cold 
expectation, and they came again. Very strange 
are these creatures. They have a countenance be- 
tween a dog and an African ape, and an expression 
so like that of humanity that it makes their mur- 
derer hesitate. At last I hit one. God forgive me! 

"My ball did not kill outright. It was out of 
range, struck too low, and entered the lungs. The 
poor beast had risen breast high out of the water, 
and was busy looking about, with curious, expect- 
ant eyes, when the ball entered the lungs. For a 
moment a little blood oozed from his mouth. He 
looked toward me with a startled reproachfulness. 
Then he went down. In an instant he came up, 
nearer me, looked again, bled again, and went 
down. The thing was drowning. Finally he sank. 
In this seal's countenance I thought I saw curi- 
osity, pain, reproach, despair, even resignation." 
• The Grinnell expedition froze immovably fast in 
the middle of Wellington Channel, aivd fox ^\^\. 

S 
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months was beleaguered by the ice as vessels never 
before had been. Up and down through the Arctic 
seas they were driven, all through the winter, by 
the resistless winds and currents. 

After a while the spirits of the men appeared to 
ebb and flow with the changes in the position of 
the ships. The color of their faces resembled that 
of plants growing in darkness. The men grew 
moody and visionary. In the night they heard 
peculiar sounds and had wonderful dreams. One 
man wandered off among the beetling ice and came 
in laden with refreshing water-melons. Another 
distinguished himself by finding Sir John Franklin 
in a charming bay adorned with orange trees. A 
third poor fellow in his partial delirium had heard 
his own wife and children crying for help. Most 
of them became extremely sensitive to slights from 
others. But the officers, by keeping unceasing 
watch over their own words, managed to preserve a 
degree of good-fellowship among them. 

Early the following June the whole body of ice 
was seized with a spirit of travel, had a grand break- 
up, and let the ships put out for the coast of Green- 
land. Here the crews spent several weeks in re- 
cruiting, and enjoying the hospitality of the Danes 
and Esquimaux. Then an attempt was made to 
cross Baffin Bay and once more enter Lancaster 
Sound. The effort was a failure. Heavy ice com- 
pletely blocked the way. The crews were "riddled 
by scurvy." The prospect of spending nine months 
amid the terrors of Baffin Bay was intolerable. 

Therefore, bidding adieu to Holsteinberg, Lieuten- 
ant De Haven turned the prow of his little ship 
homeward. Off Cape Farewell they were parted. 
The Advance arrived in New York September 30. 
The Rescue made her appearance seven days later, 
to the great joy of everybody concerned. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE SECOND GRINNELL EXPEDITION. 




iR. KANE was far from being an idle man 

during the fourteen months he spent within 

the Arctic Circle. He studied, thought, 

and wrote about nearly every object which came 
under his observation. He reflected and formed 
his own opinions upon not only the subject of dis- 
covering Franklin, but also upon that of an open 
polar sea. Upon his return to New York, he was 
invited to lecture before the American Geographical 
Society, and to give an account of his researches. 

On that occasion he adverted to the fact, then 
not so well known as at present, that the pole of 
greatest cold is not identical with the North Pole. 
He showed that there are two poles of extreme cold 
in the Northern Hemisphere — one in Asia, one 
in America, and that both are on the eightieth par- 
allel. He further explained that the mean tempera- 
ture at the western pole is three and a half degrees 
lower than at the Asiatic pole. 

Moreover, beyond the farthest limit yet reached 
by Arctic explorers, ** frost smoke" had been ob- 
served. This fact was highly suggestive of open 
water and of a less frigid temperature. Besides, 
several observant navigators had remarked that the 
evidences of animal life multiply as one approaches 
the North Pole. This in turn hints at more abun- 
dant vegetable life as a means of support. Agaiitv.^ 
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Certain peculiarities of tlie Arctic winds and cur- 
rents, as noted by Lieutenant De Haven, pointed to 
the same interesting^ probability — an open polar sea. 
Most important of all, Dr. Kane was inclined to 
believe that Franklin had sought and found this 
alluring water, and that on its shores he himself 
would be found, whether dead or alive. 

All this, together with his acknowledged skill, 
heroism, versatility, and scientific taste and acquire- 
ments, designated Dr. Kane as a man well qualified 
to conduct an expedition to that part of the world, 
whatever might be its object. We are not surprised, 
therefore, to find Lady Franklin soon urging him 
to attempt a search for the missing voyager, nor to 
find the Secretary of the Navy tendering him the com- 
mand of the well-tried Advance, once more placed 
at the disposal of the government by Mr. Grinnell. 

Scientific institutions and philanthropic gentle- 
men on both sides of the Atlantic contributed to 
the equipment of the vessel, and on the last day of 
May, 1853, Dr. Kane, with a company of seventeen 
persons — officers, specialists, and crew — set sail 
from New York. His plan was to pass up the 
coast of Greenland to the highest point attainable 
with the Advance, and thence to push on toward 
the pole as far as small boats and sledges would 
convey them, and to search the polar coast line for 
traces of Franklin. 

On July 12 Kane entered the harbor of Fisker- 
naes, Greenland, and there secured the services of 
Hans Christian, an Esquimau about nineteen, who 
was to prove a valuable addition to the party. At 
other ports he provided himself with dogs and 
Arctic clothing, and by August 19 had attained 
the high latitude of 78°. Here a furious gale swept 
down upon them, with disastrous results. Listen 
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to Dr. Kane s account of the fearful adventure, in 
his own graphic language, abridged by us : — 

"Ahead of us, northward, the strait grew still 
narrower, the heavy ice-tables clogging it betiii'een 
the cliffs on one side and the ledge on the other. 
There was but one thing we could do — keep com- 
mand of the helm, by going willingly where other- 
wise we must be driven. We let her scud under a 
reefed foretop-sail, all hands awaiting the enemy. 

"At seven in the morning we were close upon 
the piling masses. We dropped our heaviest 
anchor, in the desperate hope of winding the brig; 
but nothing could withstand the ice torrent which 
pursued us. We had barely time to fasten a spar 
to the chain, as a buoy, and let her slip. So went 
our best bower. Down we went again upon the 
gale, helplessly scraping along a lee of ice, seldom 
less than thirty feet thick. I had seen such ice but 
once before, and never in such rapid motion. One 
mass rose above our gunwale, and deposited half 
a ton upon our deck. Our little brig bore herself 
as if hers were a charmed life. 

" Now a new enemy appeared in sight. Directly 
in our course stood a group of icebergs. We had 
no power to avoid them. The question was, Should 
we be dashed in pieces against them? or should 
they protect us from the storm? Nearing them, 
we perceived that an interval of water separated 
them from the floe. The gale drove us into that 
channel, and we were ready to exult, when, proba- 
bly from an eddy of wind against the lofty ice walls, 
we lost our headway, and saw that we were fated 
to be crushed between the bergs and the floe. 

"Just then a low, water-washed berg came driv- 
ing up from the south. As it moved rapidly along- 
side, McGary planted an anchor on its slo^e, atvd 
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held to it bv a whale line. It was an anxious mo- 
ment. Our noble tow-hors^ — whiter than the pale 
horse which seemed to be pursuing us — hauled us 
bravely on, the spray dashing against his windward 
flank, and his forehead splintering the lesser ice as 
if in scorn. Our channel narrowed to perhaps forty 
feet. We braced the yards to clear the lofty ice 
wall. We passed clear. Never did heart-tried 
men acknowledge with more gratitude deliverance 
from a wretched death. During all these terrible 
scenes, I was struck with the composed and manly 
demeanor of my comrades." 

This storm continued from the 19th to the 22nd 
of August. Pressing on, they reached a safe bay 
in about latitude 80°. Here, leaving the vessel, 
Kane, with a single boat and seven strong men, ad- 
vanced through the young ice, amid rapidly-falling 
snow, until further progress with the boat was im- 
possible. Then the sledge they had brought was 
lightly provisioned, and on they marched, Kane all 
the while taking notes of whatever interesting ob- 
jects the desolate region presented. 

Listen to his talk about the pretty blossoms he 
found just below the 80th parallel, near the middle 
of September: " Here, protected from frost by the 
melting snow, and fostered by the solar heat reflected 
from the rocks, appeared a flower growth, drear- 
ily Arctic in type, but rich in variety and color- 
ing. Amid the tufted grasses twinkled the purple 
lychnis and the starry chickweed; and, not with- 
out its pleasing associations, I noticed a solitary 
hesperis — the Arctic representative of the wall- 
flowers at home." 

Of his return from this journey with the boat 

and sledge, Kane thus writes: "My comrades 

jg*athered anxiously aroutvd me awaiting the news. 
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I told them in few words of the results of my trip, 
and why I had determined upon remaining, and at 
once gave the order to warp the vessel in between 
the islands of the bay in which she lay. We found 
a perfect shelter from the outside ice, and thus laid 
our little brig in the harbor we were fated never to 
leave together, — a long resting-place to her, indeed, 
for the same ice is around her still." 

We Jiave not space to portray the sufferings of 
our party, nor their thrilling experiences during the 
long Arctic night. At one time they were in im- 
minent danger of losing the ship and all their pos- 
sessions by fire. Melancholy and hydrophobia re- 
duced the number of their dogs, and diminished 
the capabilities of those which survived. After 
enduring incredible hardships during a trip made to 
cache provisions for a journey northward by Kane 
in the spring, two of the men died and several suf- 
fered amputation of limbs. 

Altogether, probably no other Arctic expedition 
except that of Sir John Franklin, ever endured greater 
sufferings than did these men, led by the brave 
and kind-hearted Kane. Three expeditions were 
made, led respectively by Dr. Kane, Dr. Hayes, and 
Mr. Morton. 

On the 27th of April Kane, with a small party 
and two sledges, left the Advance for the northwest 
coast of Greenland, following the line of caches 
made by his order in the winter. To his great dis- 
appointment a company of polar bears, also out on 
an exploring expedition, had discovered the deposits 
and made merry over them. With their powerful 
paws they had tossed aside the stones and splin- 
tered to atoms the barrels filled with alcohol and 
pemmican. Of these Arctic searching parties Kane 
thus writes: — 
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"Evidently, this is the season when bears are 
most abundant. Their tracks are everywhere, on 
the shore, on the floes. One of them had the au- 
dacity to try to intrude upon Bonsall's party during 
his recent trip, and he tells a good story of how 
they received and returned Mr. Bruin's salutations." 
We epitomize: — 

"A half hour after midnight, as all the men were 
sleeping away the fatigue of a long day's work, 
McGary either heard or felt something scratching 
the snow outside near his head. He awakened 
sufficiently to perceive a huge creature making the 
circuit of the tent. His startled cry aroused his 
comrades, but did not in the least disturb the visitor 
— especially unwelcome as all the guns had been 
left on the sledge a short distance from the tent. 
There was not so much as a walking pole within 
reach. 

"A council of war was held amid some confusion. 
Several volleys of blazing lucifer matches and torches 
of newspaper were hurled at the bold fellow, but 
without effect. He planted himself in the doorway 
and proceeded to make a supper off a seal which 
had been shot the day before. 

"Happily, Tom Hickey bethought himself of the 
military device of a sortie from the postern. Cut- 
ting a hole with his knife, he crawled out at the 
rear of the tent, seized a boat hook supporting the 
ridge-pole, and dealt a vigorous blow upon the ani- 
mal's nose, causing him to retreat a few paces be- 
yond the sledge. Tom then sprang forward, seized a 
rifle, and fell back to the tent. A few seconds more 
and Mr. Bonsall had sent a ball through the body 
of the enemy." 

Alluding to the most northern cache destroyed, 
the doctor remarks: *'It was built with extreme 
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care, of very heavy stones, and appeared to be very 
efifective. Yet these tigers of the ice seem to have 
demolished it with perfect ease. Not a morsel of 
pemmican remained, except that in the iron cases 
with round ends. These defied both their claws 
and teeth. Yet the animals had tossed them about 
like foot-balls, although their weight was over 
eighty pounds each. 

"A case of alcohol, strongly iron-bound, was 
dashed into fragments, and every tin can. containing 
liquor was mashed and twisted almost into a ball. 
The claws of the beast had perforated the metal 
and torn it as with a cold chisel. 

"The animals were too dainty for salt meats, but 
for ground coffee they had an evident relish; even 
our flag, which had been sent to the breeze *to take 
possession ' of the waste, was gnawed to the very 
staff. They had made a regular frolic of the affair. 

Overcome by the demands of this journey, and 
while engaged in taking observations upon the great 
Glacier of Humboldt, Dr, Kane sank Suddenly 
upon the ice, in serious illness. **Only the tender 
nursing of five of his best men availed to save his 
life until the brig could be reached. For several 
days he fluctuated between life and death, but finally 
rallied sufficiently to plan for future operations." 

The object of Dr. Hayes* journey was to correct 
the survey of Smith Sound and to explore the 
channel leading northward from it. He was ac- 
companied by William Godfrey, one of the most 
robust of travelers. The trip abounded with trying 
experiences. At length they appeared at the ship's 
side, worn out and ill, having traveled two hundred 
and seventy miles, "and made many valuable dis- 
coveries." 

Perhaps Mr. Morton's expedition was the most 
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important undertaken during the season. His com- 
panion was Hans, the Esquimau. He proceeded 
directly to McGary Island, where was located the 
principal cache ordered by Dr. Kane. Thence he 
journeyed some distance over solid ice, seventy- 
two feet in thickness, as indicated by the crevices. 
Finally he was startled by its increasing weakness. 
Then it became decidedly rotten, and the snow 
covering it grew wet and slushy. Then the fact 
of a pole of maximum cold, and of a warmer re- 
gion north of it, impressed him deeply. 

For the first time, now, it dawned upon him that 
a dark band observable to the north was water. 
From a height near, he obtained a complete view of 
the field before him, and saw what he believed to 
be an extensive open ocean. Of the discovery 
Kane thus speaks, with some abridging on our part: 

**It must have been an imposing sight, as he 
stood, at the end of his trip, looking out upon the 
great waste of waters. From a height of four hun- 
dred feet, commanding a horizon of almost forty 
miles, his ears were gladdened with the novel music 
of dashing waters, while a surf breaking upon rocks 
at his feet stayed his further progress. Not a 
speck of ice could be seen. I believe there was 
not a man among us who did not long for the 
means of embarking upon those bright waters." 

Mr. Morton reached a latitude of 80° 30" — the 
highest ever before attained by any navigator of 
Greenland waters. He returned to the Advance, 
at Rensselaer Harbor, to be received by his com- 
rades with many hearty congratulations. 

The full account of the thrilling experiences 
which befell our brave explorers during the ensuing 
winter — 1854-55 — is highly interesting. Every 
line of it reads like an exciting romance. It is 
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crowded with perils and dangers, on the ice, on the 
open sea; with suffering from famine, from illness, 
from awful exposures; with attempts at desertion by- 
some of the most able of the crew, and with almost 
superhuman exertions to reach a Greenland port 
after the Advance was reluctantly abandoned. 

For the sad ceremony of bidding farewell to the 
ship, the officers and men once more assembled in 
the winter chamber. Here prayers were read, fol- 
lowed by a chapter in the Bible. The flags were 
then hoisted and hauled down again. The men 
then walked around the denuded vessel, and com- 
mented upon the dangerous wounds she had re- 
ceived in her battles with the ice. The entire party 
then climbed over her side, Dr. Kane being the last 
to leave her. With two sledges and two boats 
they now began the journey of thirteen hundred 
miles lying between them and the ports of North- 
ern Greenland.' 

They left Rensselaer Harbor, Smith Sound, May 
20, 1856, passed southward around Capes Alex- 
ander, Parry, York, and Walker, meeting with 
many hair-breadth escapes, and burying brave Chris- 
tian Ohlsen by the way. On the ist of- August 
they sighted Devil Thumb, South Melville Bay. 
Two days later, as a heavy mist, which had for 
some time enveloped them, cleared away, there 
came to their ears, from toward the Greenland coast, 
a clear, round, ringing " Hello!" 

" Listen, Peterson ! " said the commander. Peter- 
son did listen, and then, trembling perceptibly, said 
in a half whisper — *' Dannemarker." What bend- 
ing to the oars there then was ! what peering into 
every nook and turn of the coast as they rowed 
carefully along ! 

''I remember," wrote Kane, "that this was the 
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first Christian voice which greeted our rrtum to 
the world ; that we ail stood up and gazed into the 
distant nooks; and how the cr>* came again, just as 
we were doubting if the whole were not a dream; 
and how, i^ith long sweeps — the white-ash oars 
cracking under the spring of the rowers — ^we stood 
for the cape from which the sound came; and how 
we scanned the green patches, which our experi- 
ence — grown into instinct — told us would be the 
camping-ground of waj-ferers." 

The party had rowed a half hour, perhaps, when 
the mast of a shallop was descried. Then the over- 
wrought Peterson, who had remained grave and 
silent, burst into an immoderate fit of crying, inter- 
rupted occasionally by exclamations in mingled 
Danish and English, like the following : '*'Tis the 
Upemavik oil-boat! — ^the Fraulein Flaisher! The 
Mariane has come, and — Carlie Mossyn" — then he 
cried again, and talked again, wringing his hands. 

It was indeed Carlie Mossyn. He had come up 
from Upemavick for blubber. Of him the wander- 
ers obtained the first news from the great world re- 
ceived by them in two years. "What of Sir John 
Franklin ? " asked Kane. Mossyn handed him a 
German newspaper, containing the story already re- 
lated, of the many dead bodies seen by the Esqui- 
maux near Great Fish River — over a thousand miles 
south of Kane's field of search — and of the numer- 
ous relics purchased of them by Dr. Rae. 

After a season of sleep and refreshing, our voya- 
gers put out again into the fog. Finally the snowy 
top of Rosarsoak loomed up back of Upernavick. 
Then the peal of the workman's bell came floating 
off to their ears. That meant safety and civilization. 
Were the experiences of the past two years but a 
horrible dream ? Hugging the shore around into 
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the great harbor, they landed amid a crowd of chil- 
dren, and hauled their boats upon shore for the last 
time. 

Eighty-four days had the explorers passed in the 
open air, and could now spend but little time within 
the walls of a house without "a distressing sense of 
suffocation." That night, at the door of many a 
hospitable home, they drank the proffered cup of 
coffee, and listened to the song of welcome sung by 
their kind entertainers. Here the explorers tarried 
until the 6th of September, trying to get accustomed 
to in-door life and manners. Then, with their little 
ship's boat, the Faith, cherished as a precious relic, 
they embarked on the Mariane for Godhavn. 

On the nth they were about to resume their 
journey southward in her, when a steamer was ob- 
served in the distance. Soon the beautiful stars and 
stripes greeted their eyes. Instantly, then, the ice- 
worn Faith was lowered into the water, "the little 
flag which had floated so near the poles of both 
hemispheres " was thrown to the breeze. With Mr. 
Brooks at the helm, and Mr. Olrik by his side, Kane 
put out to meet her, attended by all the boats of the 
village. Never did men lay to their oars more vig- 
orously. Presently Kane discovered the gold trim- 
ming of the officers' caps, and the groups who, with 
glass in hand, were trying to make out the approach- 
ing party. 

Quickly they were alongside. An officer leaned 
over the side and asked *'a little man in ragged 
flannel shirt," "Is that Dr. Kane?" "Yes," was 
the glad reply. Immediately the rigging was 
manned, and rousing cheers welcomed the dauntless 
little man and his heroic party back, as he said, "to 
the world of love they represented." 

By his zeal and perseverance, Dr. Kane added 
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much to the then limited knowledge of Northern 
Greenland. He carefully surveyed and charted over 
a thousand miles of its shores. He studied and ex- 
plained the wonderful glaciers of the region. He 
investigated, personally, many phases of polar ani- 
mal and vegetable life, and by his enthusiasm in- 
spired his officers to accomplish what he himself 
could not do. His observations on the meteorol- 
ogy of the country were correctly made and clearly 
arranged. In locating geographical points, his 
mathematical work was exceptionally correct. 

Dr. Kane faithfully studied the flora of that north- 
ern world, and his reports thereupon are written 
with much painstaking. He observed and analyzed 
species never before noticed. The total labor was 
performed under circumstances so disheartening 
that most men would never have attempted it. Dr. 
Kane's compiled reports of his various expedi- 
tions are regarded as invaluable. If he failed in his 
loftiest purposes, it was only because their accom- 
plishment was, to him, not within the bounds of 
possibility. He did not explore the open polar sea, 
in which he so thoroughly believed. And on 
neither its waters nor its shores did he find Sir John 
Franklin. 

Dr. Kane was a man of frail physique, and soon 
after his return to America the inroads made upon 
his health by the cares, labors, exposures, and re- 
sponsibilities of his three years of Arctic life, became 
painfully apparent. In 1857 he sailed for England, 
hoping for a renewal of health. He failed rapidly 
and changed to the balmier climate of Cuba. There 
he died before the close of the year, being only 
thirty-seven years of age. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

THE THIRD GRINNELL EXPEDITION. 

'he last of the so-called Grinnell expeditions 
was conducted by Mr. George Francis Hall, 
a journalist of Cincinnati, and, previous to 

his bold undertaking, but little known to fame. 
With Mr. Hall, the attempt to find Franklin seems 
to have been a step taken in obedience to conscience, 
a yielding to "a call" too aiithoritative to be re- 
sisted. He was a man of tender sympathies. The 
situation of the lost men had grieved him from the 
beginning. He believed they still lived "some- 
where within the ice-bound coasts of King Williams 
Land." 

We cannot recount the steps by which Mr. Hall 
finally found himself in command of two vessels 
fully equipped for Arctic work, and which, in large 
part, was the result of money and influence contrib- 
uted by Mr. Henry Grinnell. Mr. Hall set sail 
from New London, Connecticut, May 29, i860. 
He was blessed with a stout-hearted crew, having 
Captain Buddington, an experienced Arctic sailor, 
in command of the George Henry, his own ship. 
Like all other polar navigators, Mr. Hall encoun- 
tered his share of dangers from ice-floes, icebergs, 
hurricanes, and perilous sledge trips. But both 
the reader and the writer are as familiar with such 
horrors as we care to be. Let us, therefore, give 
our attention to other interesting matters, which, 

(128) 
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thanks to his journalistic eye and habit, our com- 
mander has graphically described. We greatly 
condense his accounts, even at the risk of being 
homely in style. 

While crossing Baffin Bay to Cumberland Sound 
from Holsteinberg, coast of Greenland, Mr. Hall be- 
came greatly interested in the sun's now constant 
presence above the horizon. Standing with his 
crew upon the deck of the George Henry at mid- 
night, he watched the life-giving orb descend to the 
horizon, and then slowly begin again its ascent of 
the skies. The laws of reflection and refraction 
of light were never, perhaps, more beautifully illus- 
trated than on that occasion. Seventy-five and 
one hundred miles distant there was an appearance 
of mountains piled up high in the sky, the sun's 
rays being so refracted as to lift to a great altitude 
low hills, which could not otherwise have been seen 
so far away. By the same laws the moon appeared 
broken and twisted out of shape. Lovely green 
islands dotted the heavens; there were icebergs 
inverted and looking like huge pyramids resting on 
their apex. Even the sea seemed to have been 
transferred to the skies, while over the crews of the 
Rescue and the George Henry was thrown a drap- 
ery of the most brilliant colors. They looked like 
a company of gay paraders at the festival of Mardi 
Gras. 

In due time the little squadron entered North- 
umberland Bay. Immediately the decks were 
thronged with those light-hearted children of nat- 
ure, the Esquimaux, who manifested the utmost 
interest in the white strangers. Mr. Hall called 
these people "scrupulously honest, but not scrupu- 
lously clean," and mentions an incident which illus- 
trates what he meant: — 
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Kimmiloo, ^ little Esquimau girl, came on board 
the George Henry to inquire about the death of her 
&ther, Kudlago, who had shipped with Mr. Hall at 
New Haven, but had taken cold, died on the way, 
and been sadly consigned to the deep ; for he had 
been a favorite with everyone on board. Kudlago 
was very fond of his little daughter, ^nd had pur- 
chased many bright presents for her. 

Accordingly, when she came on board, Mr. Hall 
and Captain Buddington concluded they would 
dress her in American costume. The task proved 
a much greater one than they had anticipated. 
Her hair had never been combed. It presented a 
compact mass of moss, seal fur, and reindeer hair, 
glued together with pomades never perfumed by an 
apothecary. Upon the child's face had accumulated 
innumerable layers of dirt, which required no small 
amount of soap and water to remove. 

But when scrubbed and combed to the satisfac- 
tion of her. white friends, she stood before them a 
beautiful child. "Her cheeks were like roses, her 
lips were of exquisite outline, while her eyes were 
of heaven's own blue." When Kimmiloo left the 
cabin, arrayed in a bright red dress, highly frilled 
and furbelowed, with brass rings on her fingers, her 
Esquimau friends laughed and shouted in great de- 
light over her improved appearance. Some days 
subsequently the vessels were visited by Kudlago's 
eldest daughter, a beautiful young woman, who 
then first learned of her father's death. She was 
heart-broken over the sad news. 

Mr. Hall tells us of a blind Esquimau who was 
marvelously expert with the needle. To test his 
skill, the explorer gave him a garment to mend, 
and observed his proceedings. Taking up a needle, 
the Arctic tailor put the end containing the eye be- 
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tween.his teeth, and then placed the end of the 
thread upon the tip of his tongue. With his 
tongue he now carried the end of the thread di- 
rectly under the eye and deftly thrust it therein. 
There are many other human tongues that might 
well be set to threading needles. 

Mr. Hall wintered in Chappel Inlet, Frobisher 
Strait. Shortly after dropping anchor in the pretty 
bay, the Rescue was dashed upon the rocks in a 
hurricane, and totally wrecked. 

While here Mr. Hall was agreeably surprised by 
a visit from an Esquimau woman, dressed in Euro- 
pean attire, and readily speaking the English 
tongue. She was Tookoolito, who, with her hus- 
band, Ebierbing, accompanied Mr. Hall upoa his 
return to the United States. The writer once met 
Tookoolito in the city of Cleveland, She was a re- 
markably sensible and excellent woman. 

Previous to their first meeting with Mr. Hall, 
Tookoolito and her husband had spent t\vo years in 
England. While there, both had improved to the 
utmost the opportunity to learn the language, and 
were now able to carry on a conversation in English, 
Tookoolito speaking the more fluently. A visit to 
their home revealed to Mr. Hall an agreeable state 
of affairs. The tent was as comfortable as the cir- 
cumstances would admit, while Tookoolito was busy 
mending a pair of socks for her husband. He 
learned, soon, that she had introduced many useful 
English customs among her Innuit neighbors. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that the patives of 
this region dispose of their relatives who are about 
to die as did the Fijians on the island of Taviuni 
but a few years ago. Upon the approach of death, 
a tomb is erected, in which the sufferer is placed, 
when thQ entrance is cVos^d and he is left to die 
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alone. In case a corpse must be conveyed to its 
final resting-place, it is borne upon the shoulder of 
some man, as he would carry his gun, deposited in 
an excavation previously made in the snow, and 
there left without any ado. 

Mr. Hall appears to have succeeded better than 
most Arctic explorers in making friends among the 
natives, and in securing their confidence. At one 
time he spent forty-two nights in one of their igloos-, 
living in conformity to their customs, and sharing 
their food. He professed to have enjoyed himself, 
and not to have regretted the experience. That 
winter, with Ebierbing, Tookoolito, and one other 
native, Mr. Hall performed, with sledge and dogs, a 
perilous journey of six weeks' duration, every one 
of the party nearly losing their lives. 

On Tuesday, July 30, 1861, upon the breaking 
up of the ice, the George Henry took her departure 
for a time, leaving Mr. Hall the only white man on 
Frobisher Bay. He immediately took up his abode 
in the home of Ebierbing, and planned to explore 
the unknown region at the head of the long bay. 
In this work he passed a busy summer. There he 
found many relics of Frobisher's expedition, in 1578. 

Early in October Captain Buddington returned, 
anxious to sail for the United States on the 20th, 
but the ice was too quick for him. 

The winter and summer of 1862 were devoted to 
labors in the same territory, up to August 9, when, 
a fresh breeze springing up, the ship weighed anchor 
and was soon homeward bound. She arrived in 
New London September 13, 1862. Thus closed 
Mr. Hall's voyage of nearly twenty-eight months 
in the southeastern section of the territory, which 
Queen Elizabeth named Meta Incognita. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE EXPEDITION UNDER DR. HAYES. 




URING all the long years of painful en- 
deavor to find Sir John Franklin, numerous 
subordinate officers of the expeditions 

formed theories for discovering the lost explorer, 
and each afterward eagerly sought an opportunity to 
put his theory into practice. Probably a half dozen 
of the expensive expeditions which have been sent 
into the Arctic zone have been dispatched thither 
*to test some man's theory, and always with the 
theorist himself in command. 

In most of these instances the theory lured its 
originator and his fleet hundreds of miles from 
where lay the heroes of their search, starved to 
death. Dr. Kane's theory carried him twelve hun- 
dred miles north of them. Hall's speculations 
made him fall short several hundred miles in his 
first effort. M 'CI u re's conjectures drew him off 
among the northernmost islands, while the main- 
land of the continent held the sad secret. And 
now we find that Dr. Isaac Israel Hayes, the sur- 
geon of Kane's expedition, had conceived an idea 
— "based upon the deductions of learned physi- 
cists" — which he could hardly wait to convert into 
fact. This related, however, not so much to the 
recovery of Franklin, as to the discovery of an open 
polar sea. 

Dr. Hayes set his idea before several societies — 
statistical, geographical, and scientific — which, to- 
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gether with many wealthy gentlemen in our large 
cities, accepted his view, purchased a sailing-vessel 
for carrying out his plan, presented it to the doctor, 
fully equipped, and, July 7, i860, bade him farewell 
in Boston, hoping he might take his little craft up 
to the very pole. Away she flew at the rate ol 
nearly a hundred miles a day, when not hindered 
by fog and storms, and on August 6 entered Proven, 
Greenland, conveyed by a fleet of kayaks. 

A kayak! Let me show you one. You per- 
ceive that it is eighteen feet long, nine inches deep, 
and at the middle eighteen inches wide. At both 
ends it tapers to a point, with an upward curve. 
The frame is of light wood. Its covering is ol 
tanned seal-skin, sewed together with sinew-thread. 
This work is done by the native women, and with 
a perfection really surprising. Not a drop of water 
can filter through the seams. The skin itself is 
absolutely water tight, and covers both the top 
and body of the craft. The only opening is a round 
hole at the middle of the boat, which admits the 
voyager to his hips. 

A narrow rim of wood encircles this opening, 
and over this the occupant laces the bottom of his 
water-tight jacket. This act both fastens him in 
and keeps the water out. The voyager propels 
himself with a single oar about six feet in length 
and terminating in a paddle at each end. This he 
grasps at the middle, dipping the ends in the water 
alternately. The tiny craft is as light as a foot-ball, 
and as graceful as a bird. It has no keel, needs no 
ballast, and glides along just beneath the surface of 
the water. The airy structure is unavoidably top- 
heavy, and the occupant requires steady nerve and 
no little skill to manage it. Still, in this frail craft 
the Esquimau hesitates not to navigate seas which 
would send any ordinary boat to t\\e\iottotcv, ^^ 
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dashes through surf which rolls completely over 
him, and yet he maintains his erect position. 

While at Upernavik, Dr. Hayes had occasion to 
call at the pastor's residence. He thus describes 
the place and its occupants: '* I tapped lightly at 
the door, and was ushered into a cozy apartment 
by the oddest specimen of womankind that ever 
ans,wered a door-bell. She was an Esquimau, with 
copper-colored complexion, and black hair twisted 
into a knot on the top of her head. She wore a 
jacket extending to her waist, seal-skin pantaloons, 
and, reaching to her knees, boots which were dyed 
scarlet and embroidered in a style that would aston- 
ish the girls of Dresden." 

" The room was redolent with roses, mignonette, 
and heliotrope, all nestling in the sunlight, beneath 
snowy. curtains. A canary chirped above the door; 
a cat purred on the rug by the hearth, and a gen- 
tleman, unmistakably, put out a soft hand to give 
me a welcome. It was the Rev. Mr. -Anton, the 
missionary of the place. Mrs. Anton soon emerged 
from a little chamber adjoining. Immediately after- 
ward her sister came.in, and soon we were grouped 
around a home-like table." 

Dr. Hayes pressed on northward from Upernavik, 
reached Smith Sound, made repeated desperate 
attempts to gain Cape Isabella, on its western side, 
in about latitude 80°. Foiled in every effort, he 
dropped back to Hartstene Bay, a sheltered anchor- 
age some miles north of Cape Alexander. Here 
the party made immediate preparations to winter, 
and, these completed, entered upon several success- 
ful excursions. Of these, the goal of two or three 
was the great glacier discovered by Dr. Kane. 

Dr. Hayes ascended this wonderful ice river a 
distance of sixty miles, with the thermometer at 
34° below zero, the last night spent on its surface. 
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They were then five thousand feet above sea level, 
and seventy-five miles northeast of the ship, -'amid 
an immeasurable Sahara of ice." 

Speaking of the Arctic nights, Dr. rfayes says: 
"The sun disappeared entirely Oqtober 15, but 
there were nine hours of twilight daily. A month 
later ordinary print could be read for a brief inter- 
val only a't noon. Out-of-doors the moon and stars 
were our main reliance. The latter shone at all 
hours with almost equal brightness. During the 
interval of ten days between the moon's rising and 
setting, it shone continually and brilliantly, ever 
circling around the horizon. The whiteness of the 
landscape, added to the moon's light and the clear- 
ness of the atmosphere, enabled us to read with 
ease. The natives are often guided to their hunting- 
grounds by the moon the same as by the sun." 

On the 6th of January a faint twilight mounted 
the southern sky — the harbinger of the coming 
day. '* There is in the Arctic night," he continues, 
'* much to attract the lover of nature. There is 
much that is beautiful in the flashing aurora, in the 
play of the moonlight upon hills and iceberors, in 
the wonderful clearness of the starlight, in the 
grandeur of the mountains and glaciers, in the 
fierceness of the storms. 

" But the stillness of Arctic scenery is oppressive. 
The heavens above and the earth beneath are wrapt 
in endless quiet. No footfall of living thing reaches 
the ear. No wild beast^ even, howls through the 
solitude. There is not a tree among whose branches 
the wind can sigh and moan. One seems to hear, 
see, and feel the intense silence. It fills the mind 
with a consciousness of death that is overpowering. 
Nature's greatest terror, in the Arctic world, is the 
silence of its long night." 
By way of amusement, as "weVY as cA y^^w\A o^- 
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cupation and improvement, a regular journal, en- 
titled the Port Foulke Weekly Nt^cs, was instituted, 
and a school of navigation was opened, about the 
middle of November. The paper embraced sixteen 
pages of closely-written, matter, "including items of 
domestic and foreign intelligence from 'reliable 
correspondents,' with an editorial department, tele- 
graphic summary, original poems, personals, adver- 
tisements, etc." 

Passing over the intervening time, we record that, 
on April 6, Dr. Hayes, with three sledges and seven- 
teen men, set out from Porte Foulke for the open 
sea. Crossing to the west side of Smith Sound, 
at Cape Hawks, he pushed up Kennedy Channel, 
leaving broken-down men on the way, and over- 
coming indescribable difficulties, to sixty miles be- 
yond Cape Constitution, Mr. Morton's highest point 
in 1854. Thence, attended only by his secretary. 
Young Knorr, about twenty-one years of age. he 
accomplished twenty miles more, when, suddenly, 
their course was entirely arrested by ice unsafe to 
travel. 

On the 19th of May, after having made every 
effort to proceed, without success, Hayes ascended a 
lofty cliff to survey the surrounding region. No 
land was visible except the coast on which he stood. 
The sea at his feet was a mottled sheet of blue water 
and decaying ice. But a voyage upon it was im- 
possible, since the boat with which he had hoped 
to navigate the polar sea had been left behind, with 
the disabled men. Tracing, therefore, the different 
headlands around, he named them appropriately, 
planted, where he stood, the Stars and Stripes, with 
the flags of several patrons of his enterprise, built 
the customary cairn, and therein placed the record 
we here append: — 

"This point, the most northern Vand \\\^.\.\\^'^ ^N^t 
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been reached, was visited by the undersigned May 
1 8, 19, 1 86 1, accompanied by George F. Knorr — 
and traveling with a dog sledge — after a toilsome 
march of forty-six days, from my winter harbor, 
near Cape Alexander. My observations place us in 
latitude 81° 35'. Our further advance was checked 
by craclcs and rotten ice. Kennedy Channel ap- 
pears to expand into the polar basin. Satisfied that 
it is navigable in July, August, and September, I 
return to my harbor to endeavor to get my vessel 
through Smith Sound after the ice breaks up." 

Dr. Hayes judged himself to be about four hun- 
dred and fifty miles from the pole. The region was 
one of horrible desolation. He was eager to ad- 
vance. He was obliged to return. The ship was 
released from her ice prison July 1 2, but could have 
been used as successfully to batter down Fort 
Sumpter as to break her way through the solid ice 
of Smith Sound. The ice finally allowed them 
passage southward, and in something over a month 
the company arrived at Upernavik. The first man 
who stepped on board uttered this startling declara- 
tion: "Ah, de Nort States dey go agin de Sout 
States and dere's plenty fight!" This was Hayes' 
first intimation of the great civil war. 

The expedition reached Boston October 31, 1861. 
Hayes immediately tendered his vessel and his serv- 
ices to the government. They were accepted, and 
he entered the army as a surgeon, assuming charge 
of the West Philadelphia Hospital. After the war 
Dr. Hayes was elected a member of the Assembly 
of Pennsylvania, and spent five years in political 
life. He won distinction as a lecturer on his favorite 
topics — Arctic Exploration and the Open Polar Sea. 
Dr. Hayes died December 17, 1881, in his fiftieth 
year. 




CHAPTER XV. 

M'CLINTOCK'S VOYAGE— CERTAINTY OF FRANK- 
LIN'S FATE. 

ET US now turn back to June 3, 1857. On 

that day the screw yacht Fox left harbor 

in England with the single purpose of de- 
termining, if possible, the fate of Franklin and his 
men. She was commanded by Captain Leopold 
M'Clintock, a brave man, and an experienced Arc- 
tic navigator. Seventeen of his crew of twenty-five 
men had seen Arctic service. Noble Carl Peter- 
son, of Dr. Kane's memorable expedition, joined 
M'Clintock as an interpreter. Lady Franklin, the 
Admiralty, the Royal Society, and the London 
Board of Trade vied with one another in fitting him 
out. 

After weeks of imprisonment in the ice of Baffin 
Bay, the Fox reached Melville Bay early in No- 
vember, and there whiled away the ensuing eight 
months, completely ice-bound. Many times the 
quick destruction of the yacht seemed inevitable. 
Lectures, readings, discussions, and evening-schools 
were among the expedients devised by M'Clintock 
to amuse and instruct his crew during the weari- 
some time. On board most if not all of the ships 
employed in these searching expeditions, religious 
services — usually very simple — were conducted on 
Sundays, if not oftener, with all hands present if 
possible. Especially was this true during the 
depressing night of winter. These services and the 
reading of the word of God proved a source of 
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cheer and comfort to the men amid the intense sol- 
itude and desolation, dispelling their gloom and 
elevating their spirits. 

The Fox was finally released, and July found the 
party cruising along the continental coast and do- 
ing most thorough work. Every native they met 
was closely questioned concerning any wrecked 
ships. Every report of the death of a white man, 
or men, was traced to its source if possible. The 
shores of Lancaster Sound, of the islands and'^inlets 
down to King William Land, received careful at- 
tention. At numerous points rumors reached 
M'Clintock relating to certain ships which had 
been wrecked, and whose crews had perished from 
starvation. But all were too vague to be relied 
upon, or to form a clue to the discovery of the 
ships or men. 

Upon King William Island, however, they 
hoped for a more definite result, from the fact that 
some of the preceding searching parties were of the 
opinion that upon this island Sir John had met his 
fate. 

On the morning of the 24th of May, M'Clintock 
crossed over to this island. Her.e, in the possession 
of the natives, he found several small articles which 
were identified as belonging to members of Frank- 
lin's party. Immediately two sledge parties were 
organized, with Captain M'Clintock and Mr. Peter- 
sen — as interpreter-sheading one, and Lieutenant 
Hobson the other. Both were equipped for weeks 
of travel. 

Captain M'Clintock met with no success in his 
route, and after a few days turned to the course 
pursued by Hobson. At various points on the way 
he discovered objects indicating the march of the 
missing navigators. Upon reaching Cape Herschel, 
on the south coast of the island, M'Clintock found 
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a cairn erected by Hobson. He had discovered no 
wreck, had interviewed no natives, but had found a 
record of Franklin's expedition. 

The document was a filled-out blank furnished by 
the Admiralty for the purpose, and which could be 
inclosed in a bottle and dropped into the sea in case 
of shipwreck. Upon these blanks was printed, in 
six different languages, the request that the finder 
would forward the same to the Admiralty. The 
paper discovered by Hobson was written by Lieu- 
tenant Gore, and is here appended : — 

" May 18, 1847. 

" H. M. S. Erebus and Terror wintered in ice, in 
latitude 70° 5' north, longitude 98° 23' west. Hav- 
ing wintered, in 1846-47, at Beechy Island, in lati- 
tude 74° 43' 28" north, longitude 90° 39' 15" 
west; after having ascended Wellington Channel to 
latitude yj^^ and returned by the west side of Corn- 
wallis Island. 

" Sir John Franklin commanding the expedition, 

"All well. 

** Party consisting of two officers and six men, 
left the ship on Monday, 24th May, 1847. 

" Gr. Gore, Lieut, Charles De Vaeux, Mate." 

Reference to the map reveals how far north 
Franklin had penetrated, and how fir south from 
that position he descended, rather thai risk his ships 
and men another winter so far from the American 
coast. 

Had this paper contained no other record than 
the above, the hearts of Hobson and his men would 
have been greatly cheered ; but, most sadly, around 
its margin, inscribed by another hand, were the 
words : — 

"April 25, 1848. 

" H. M. S. Terror and Erebus were deserted on 
22nd of April, five leagues N. N. W. of this, having 
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been beset since the 1 2th of September, 1 846. The 
officers and crews, consisting of one hundred and 
five souls, under the command of Captain Crozier, 
landed here in latitude 69° 37' 42" N., longitude 
98° 41' W. Sir John Franklin died on the i ith of 
June, 1847, and the total loss by deaths in the ex- 
pedition has been to this date nine officers and fif- 
teen men. 

(Signed) F. R. M. Crozier, 

Capt, and Sr. Officer ^ 
Jas. Fitzjames, 
Capt, Erebus, 

*'And start (on) to-morrow, 26th, for Back's Fish 
River." 

Thus was it settled beyond doubt that these sur- 
vivors of Franklin's crews were the white men who, 
as Dr. Rae learned in the spring of 1854, had been 
seen by Esquimaux in the spring of 1850, traveling 
southward on the west coast of King William 
Island, drawing a sledge and boat, and whose dead 
bodies were afterwards seen, some on an island and 
others on the mainland, " about a long day's jour- 
ney " from Great Fish River. 

Of these records a writer pathetically remarks : 
"A sadder tale was never told in few words. There 
is something extremely touching in their perfect 
simplicity. And they show, in the strongest man- 
ner, that both of the leaders of this retreating party 
were actuated by the loftiest sense of duty, and 
that they met with calmness and decision the fear- 
ful alternative of a last bold struggle for life rather 
than perish without effort on board their ships." 
The Erebus and Terror were provisioned for only 
three years — ^to July, 1848. 

Leaving this point, M'Clintock passed to the 
western coast of the island, but Lieutenant Hobson 
had preceded him and discovered a large boat, vari- 
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ous articles of clothing, and several little embellish- 
ments of an Arctic toilet. Of these M'Clintock 
remarks : — 

"All these things were of secondary account. 
There was that in the boat which transfixed us with 
awe. It was portions of two human skeletons. 
One was that of a slight young person; the other 
that of a large, strongly-built, middle-aged man. 
The former was in the bow of the boat, but in a 
state too much disturbed to enable Hobson to deter- 
mine- whether he had died there. Strong animals 
— supposed to be wolves — had destroyed much of 
his frame, which may have been that of an officer. 
Near it we found the fragment of a pair of worked 
slippers, and a pair of small, strong, shooting half- 
boots. 

*' The other skeletcn was in a more perfect state, 
and was enveloped in clothes and furs. It lay 
across the boat under the after-thwart. Close be- 
side it were five watches and two double-barreled 
guns, standing, muzzle upward, against the side of 
the boat, with one barrel in each loaded and cocked. 

" It may be imagined," continues M'Clintock, 
"with what deep interest these sad relics were scru- 
tinized, and how anxiously every fragment of cloth- 
ing was turned over in search of pockets, pocket- 
books, journals, and even names. Five or six books 
were found, all of them scriptural or devotional 
works, except the ' Vicar of Wakefield.' One little 
book, ' Christian Melodies,' bore an inscription on 
the -title page from the donor to G. G. — Graham 
Gore (?) A small Bible contained numerous mar- 
ginal notes and whole passages underlined. Besides 
these works, the covers of a New Testament and a 
prayer book were found. 

"Among an amazing quantity of clothing were 
found seven or eight pairs of boots of various kinds *• 

10 
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— sea-boots, cloth winter-boots, heavy ankle-boots, 
and strong shoes. There were also silk handker- 
chiefs — ^black, white and figured — ^with towels, soap, 
sponge, tooth-brushes, and hair combs; also a mack- 
intosh gun-cover, lined with black cloth, and on 
the outside marked A. 12. with paint, — ^in short, a 
truly astonishing variety of articles, of one descrip- 
tion and another, the most of which modem sledge 
travelers would consider so much dead weight, be- 
ing but slightly useful and likely to break down 
the strength of the crews. 

"The only provisions found were tea and choco- 
late; of the former very little remained, of the latter 
there were nearly forty pounds. In such a climate 
these articles alone could not support life, and we 
found neither biscuit nor meat of any kind. There 
was a small portion of tobacco and an empty pemmi- 
can tin, capable of holding about twenty-two pounds. 
This was marked E., and had probably belonged to 
the Erebus. None of the fuel brought from the 
ships remained about the boat, but there was no 
lack of it, for a drift-tree lay on the beach close by. 
Moreover, had the party needed fuel, it would have 
used the sides and bottom of the boat." There 
were also discovered several pieces of plate, which 
belonged, evidently, to the officers. 

All these relics were conveyed to England, and 
placed in the hospital at Greenwich, where they 
may to-day be seen. 

These discoveries were regarded as of the great- 
est importance. Upon M'Clintock's return to En- 
gland — autumn of 1859 — he was the recipient of 
great honors. He had been absent over two years. 
During the time, the faint tidings of him which 
reached home by no means proved but that he had 
met Franklin's fate. For his valor, fidelity, and 
success, the Admiralty bestowed upon him many 
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rewards, and Lady Franklin accorded him "her un- 
dying gratitude." Subsequently he was knighted by 
the queen. To-day he ranks with the most distin- 
guished of Arctic explorers. He was a man of 
great qualities, and they were best displayed in 
times of exceeding peril. 

To our geographical knowledge of that northern 
realm, M'Clintock contributed as follows; He 
proved that Bellot Strait, the passage of water be- 
tween North Somerset Island and Boothia Penin- 
sula, is a navigable channel, the southern shore of 
which is the northernmost coast of the North Amer- 
ican Continent. Southward from Bellot Strait, he 
mapped the hitherto unknown coast line of Boothia, 
down to the pole of magnetism, which lies in South- 
em Boothia. He charted King William Island en- 
tirely, and proved the existence of the capacious 
passage which connects Victoria Strait — in a north- 
west direction — with Melville Sound, giving to the 
channel Lady Franklin's name. It is now, how- 
ever, called M'Clintock Channel. 

M'Clintock's expedition was fruitful, also, in con- 
tributions to science. The zoology, botany, mete- 
orology, and terrestrial magnetic currents of that 
region were intelligently studied and reported. 

The characters of such men as M'Clintock, and 
Kane, and Hall — ^who sleeps within the Arctic Cir- 
cle — M'Clure, Sir James Ross, Lieutenant Bellot, 
and many other Arctic explorers, are eminently 
worthy of study and imitation. They battled 
mightily, and nobly, and long, when tortured with 
hunger, and oftentimes when ill, in darkness, iiT 
dangers, some of them unto death, rather than fail in 
duty. They were actuated by principles of honor. 
They were impelled by motives of sympathy and 
by feelings of humanity. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

HALL'S SECOND AND THIRD JOURNEYS. 

" HE year 1864 saw George Francis Hall set 

out for the Arctic Circle for the second 

time, in a whaling-ship commanded by his 

old friend, Captain Buddington. His desire was to 
reach King William Land and explore it for infor- 
mation concerning Franklin* His only companions 
were Ebierbing and his wife Tookoolito. Reach- 
ing Hudson Bay, he landed, pushed northward to 
Hecla and Fury Bay, and from that point entered 
the land of his search. 

Mr. Hall spent four winters in King William 
Land, living wholly with the natives, chiefly near 
Repulse Bay — King William Land must not be 
confounded with King William Island, the place of 
M'Clintock's discoveries, which lies much to the 
northwest of Repulse Bay. Hall familiarized him- 
self with Esquimau habits and manners, and be- 
came versed in their language. His investigations 
convinced him that most of Franklin's party died 
of starvation before reaching the mainland. 

He discovered and brought to the United States 
many relics of the ill-starred expedition, but the 
most persistent search failed to bring to light a sin- 
gle document which could in the least degree clear 
up the painful mystery of the death of so many 
men. He concluded that they were compelled to 

(148) 
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abandon their ships in great haste, and left all 
records on board. It seemed reasonably certain, 
he thought, that Franklin advanced as far westward 
as any point since attained, and therefore is entitled 
to the honor of having virtually discovered the 
long-sought Northwest Passage; or, more correctly, 
he divides the honor with M'Clure, who first trav- 
ersed its western portion during his famous voyage 
from Behring Strait eastward. 

During his absence, Mr. Hall took copious notes 
on many topics, particularly of Esquimau life, hab- 
its, character, and history , intending to publish 
them upon his return from his third Arctic trip. 
But he was fated never to return from the extreme 
north land, and we believe these notes remain to- 
day as he left them. 

Leaving Repulse Bay, Mr. Hall returned to the 
United States, and made herculean efforts to induce 
the government to place at his disposal another 
Arctic expedition. He finally succeeded. And 
everything that kind humanity could devise to ren- 
der his undertaking a success was liberally pro- 
vided. A schooner-rigged steamer was purchased, 
strengthened to the utmost, furnished with every 
appliance for Arctic work, and significantly named 
"The Polaris "—North Star. 

The enterprise determined upon. Hall began 
selecting his officers and crew, himself being the 
captain. His knowledge of the Esquimau lan- 
guage, his eight years of Arctic life, and his singu- 
lar ability to maintain perfect discipline and yet re- 
tain his popularity among his men, all qualified him 
to be its commander. As before. Captain S. O. 
Buddington was his sailing-master. This man had 
made eleven whaling voyages to the Arctic seas, 
extending over a period of thirty years. George 
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E. Tyson became assistant navigator. William 
Morton, Dr. Kane's most trusted helper years be- 
fore, consented to act as second mate. Emil Bes- 
sel, a German scientist of note, had charge of that 
department. Mr. R. D. Meyer was appointed 
astronomer and chaplain. Lastly, Ebierbing and 
Tookoolito, with their little child "Puny" — born 
in the United States after the death of their daugh- 
ter "Butterfly" — made up Hall's official family. 
Ebierbing was to act as interpreter and look after 
the hunting. The entire company numbered thirty- 
nine, and was destined to make one of the most 
remarkable voyages ever recorded. Upon Hall's 
arrival in Greenland, he added to this list the nota- 
ble Hans Christian — of Kane's and Hayes' voyages 
— ^with his wife and three children. 

The Polaris steamed out of New York harbor 
June 29, 1 87 1. On the 24th of August she entered 
the realm of ceaseless ice and snow. " From that 
date until April 30, 1873, not a word from the expe- 
dition reached the civilized world." From Tessui- 
sak, Greenland coast, Hall sped on to, and through. 
Smith Sound — the unyielding obstacle in the way 
of Kane and Hayes — meeting with little opposition 
from the ice, and with wonderful will pushed ahead 
up Kennedy's Channel into the water pronounced 
by Kane, Morton and Hayes to be the open polar 
sea, but which was simply an expansion of this 
channel — now called Kane Sea. 

Six days later, August 30, Hall attained his 
highest point, latitude 82° 29', according to his 
own estimate, and 82° 16' by Meyer's reckoning. 
Here the floating ice gained control, and carried 
the Polaris southward for four days. September 
J she entered a cove of the eastern shore, latitude 
80° ^8/ where she was sVve\\.ex^d by an immense 
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iceberg at the entrance. Here Hall decided to 
winter. The place was named Polaris Bay. The 
steamer was moored to the iceberg. An observa- 
tory was erected, and observations were immediately 
begun. 

On the loth of October Hall set out on an ex- 
cursion to the north, attended by Hans, Ebierbing, 
and Mr. Chester, the mate. On the evening of the 
20th he wrote the last words ever penned by him. 
They were addressed to the secretary of the navy, 
and gave an account of the voyage up to the selec- 
tion of winter quarters. A copy was placed in a 
pillar set up at Brevoort Cape, the northern head- 
land of Polaris Bay. The original was first read in 
Washington two years after it was written. 

Mr. Hall proceeded northward ten days, accom- 
plished a distance of seventy miles, finding the 
mountains flanking Kennedy Channel and Robeson 
Strait free from ice and snow, the waters alive with 
seal, geese, and ducks, the land abounding with 
foxes, bears, wolves, rabbits, lemmings, partridges, 
and musk-ox. Three days after they left the Po- 
laris, the Arctic night set in, with the mercury at 
7° below zero. 

The dogs accomplished the return trip in four 
days. Mr. Hall appeared to be in ordinary iiealth, 
but the great change from the outside atmosphere 
to the close air of the cabin seemed to affect him 
extremely, it was said. He refreshed himself with 
simply a cup of coffee, followed by a hot sponge 
bath, and retired for the night. In the morning his 
symptoms — vomiting and a burning of the throat — 
were alarming. To these were added delirium and 
partial paralysis before the close of a week. He 
afterwards rallied considerably, and made an effort 
to resume work, expecting compVete T^?X.ox^Xl\sycv.^ 
health. 
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On the night of the 8th Mr. Tyson found him 
in his cabin insensible and breathing heavily. He 
died before morning. The physician decided that 
he died of apoplexy, but Captain Hall believed that 
poison had been placed in the cup of coffee he 
drank, and in the delirium preceding his death 
imagined that every person about him sought to 
take his life. The matter was afterward investigated 
by a commission. Its unanimous decision was 
that **the death of Captain Hall resulted from 
disease, without fault on the part of anyone." 

Hall was of course buried at Polaris Bay. Phys- 
ically, he was remarkably strong. His powers of 
endurance exceeded those of most men. He was 
of medium height, broad-chested, and had a mass- 
ive head. The writer remembers to have seen 
him just before his leaving upon this expedition. 
He then looked as if a polar bear, or a small ice- 
berg, would be considered by him but a trifling 
obstacle in his way. At the time he remarked 
that he ''did not intend to return to the United 
States until he had planted his feet upon the North 
Pole." Captain Hall was extremely temperate in 
all his habits. 

The command now devolved upon Captain 
Buddington, and he at once determined to return to 
New York as soon as the ice should release the 
steamer. Early in August the Polaris was free, 
and steamed slowly down Kennedy Channel. 
The first night found her dangerously hemmed in. 
For two months following, she drifted helplessly 
back and forth in Smith Sound. October 15 a 
terrific gale set in, the ice pressed under the ship, 
she was lifted out of the water and thrown upon 
her beam end on the ice. Immediately stores and 
provisions were removed to the ice and conveyed 
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to a safe position, where a canvas tent was erected. 

In the middle of the night, at the height of the 
fearful storm, the ill-fated Polaris broke 'loose and 
darted away, leaving nineteen persons and the pro- 
visions on the ice. The morning breaking, the 
party attempted to reach the shore, but found the 
undertaking impracticable. During that day the 
Polaris was seen under sail, but soon changed her 
course and disappeared. 

A few hours later, the wretched party again 
caught sight of her, but only to see her vanish 
quickly. They then concluded that they had been 
purposely abandoned. The floe on which they 
stood soon separated, scattering the party upon 
various pieces of ice. But, with the two boats, 
which, happily, had been put off the steamer, all 
were speedily gathered upon a surer foundation, 
"where they passed the night more dead than 
alive." 

One hundred and ninety days the deplorable 
company drifted to and fro on the treacherous ice, 
in the middle of the polar winter, at the will of wind 
and water. No language can describe the suffer- 
ings they endured. Several times they were on 
the verge of starvation. Thoughts of cannibalism 
then sprang into mind, but each time food was pro- 
vided in time to escape it. Many attempts were 
made to reach the coast, with the dogs and sledges, 
but each ended in total failure. Finally, snow- 
houses were built on the floe, and the party made 
themselves as comfortable as possible. 

On New Year's eve an observation taken by 
Meyer showed that in nine weeks they had drifted 
southward over five hundred miles. The ther- 
mometer stood at 39° below zero. April came in 
with a terrible gale, compelling all to leave thei*' 
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homes of snow and take to the boats. When well 
under way, one craft was found to be leaking badly, 
and to be too heavily loaded. Food and clothing 
went overboard. A little bread and pemmican, a 
tent, and a few skins only were retained. South- 
ward all went fifteen miles, and then landed on the 
floe, pitched their tent, and spent the night, with 
the ice cracking and breaking up on every side. 

Next morning the company set out again on 
their awful voyage. Two hours later a fierce gale 
swept down upon them, driving them, after several 
hair-breadth escapes, to the floe with a broken 
boat. Thus for days they alternated, for safety, 
between the ice and the boats. Gale "succeeded 
gale, and the constantly-parting floe kept them ever 
moving to some safer quarter. On one occasion 
all were literally washed out of tent and snow-hut 
by the dashing waves. Hurriedly the women and 
children were placed in a boat, with absolutely 
nothing to eat. 

On the 1 6th of April the sufferers had completed 
a six months' voyage on the ice. At that date they 
had not the slightest prospect of rescue. Starva- 
tion stared them in the face. On the 1 8th a small 
hole in the ice was discovered, at some distance 
from them. It was the breathing-place of a seal. 
Soon the captured animal furnished them with three 
days' provisions. For twelve days succeeding, the 
tumbling sea swept the floe completely many times, 
keeping them ever on the lookout for a point where 
they could withstand its force. 

On the 25th an observation revealed the amazing 
fact that the party had traveled a distance of eight- 
een hundred and seventy-five miles, in a direct line 
southward from their point of starting! All were 
in a desperate condition, but Mr. Meyer appeared 
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to have suffered most, and had hut slender prospect 
of surviving many more such tortures. Ere this 
even the skins which they had tanned for clothing 
were eaten as dainty food ; and on the 26th the en- 
tire party could not exhibit a mouthful of provis- 
ions. But, before the day closed, a bear was seen 
approaching them over the ice. 

Hans and an Esquimau companion took their 
guns and marched out to welcome him. Bruin 
thought to secure a good meal for himself. He 
furnished many meals instead. In the afternoon 
of the 28th the voyagers were thrown into a tremor 
of excitement by the sight of a steamer a little to 
the north of them. Immediately their colors were 
hoisted and glad hands pulled toward her, hoping 
to head her off. She failed to see them, and soon 
passed out of sight. Depressed by the disappoint- 
ment, they landed on a bit of floe, pitched their 
tent, and spent the night wet and hungry. It was 
a starry night, the first with which they had been 
favored for many days, A new moon cJso contrib- 
uted its cheer ; besides, they kept a fire blazing all 
night, hoping to attract the steamer. She failed to 
notice it. At daylight she was again sighted. 
Quickly the boat was manned and driven toward 
her, but after two hours of toiling, impassable ice 
blocked the way. Determined to be noticed, the, 
men landed, placed their colors upon the highest 
point near, and fired three rounds from their rifles 
and pistols. Three shots from the vessel answered 
them. 

The day passed and the evening came. Still 
the parties had failed to find each other. But when 
the fog of Wednesday morning, April 30, 1873, 
cleared away, a joyful sight met the eyes of the 
wretched party. Close to them a steamer was 
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passing. Observii^ them, she bore toward them, 
and erelong every soul of that portion of the Polaris' 
company was safe and comfortable on board the 
Tigress, commanded by Captain Bartlett, and owned 
in Newfoundland. 

Thus ended this truly marvelous voyage, in lat- 
itude 52° 35' north. Our abbreviated paragraphs 
convey but a faint idea of its perils and horrors. It 
is doubtful if history can furnish its counterpart. 
The greatest wonder connected with the journey 
was the survival of the five little children, one of 
whom was a young babe but a few months old. 
Four of them were the offspring of Hans Christian, 
the other was Puny, the daughter of Tookoolito. 
The entire party w^s conveyed to St. Johns, New- 
foundland. A few days later tidings of their rescue 
reached the United States, whereupon the govern- 
ment dispatched a steamer to transport them to 
Washington. 

Captain George E. Tyson, who commanded the 
unfortunate party, deserves to be held in everlasting 
remembrance for his manly protection of the two 
Esquimau women and their little ones. Indeed, 
every man of the company merits a share of the 
praise. They represented numerous nationalities, 
and some of them were rough men, yet each, in 
every emergency, gave his first thought to the 
'^safety of these helpless ones. 

Let us now return to the Polaris, and trace the 
fate of the remainder of the expedition. As we 
know, nearly everything which could 'be of use in 
life on the ice had been removed from the steamer 
— in momentary expectation of abandoning her — 
when her hawser quickly parted, and she drifted 
hopelessly away, greatly imperiling the lives of those 
on board. Her engines had frozen up and were 
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useless. It was evident she could never reach 
port. Captain Buddington therefore decided to 
beach her, and thus save for their use the femain- 
^ der of her stores. 

This was accomplished. Of her material a house 
was built, and roofed with her sails. Here the com- 
pany of twenty men spent the winter in compara- 
tive comfort, certainly without hunger. As .spring 
approached, boats were constructed of boards em- 
• ployed in lining the Polaris, and at the earliest mo- 
ment after the ice began to give way — the middle 
of June — Buddington began his voyage in search of 
transportation to the civilized world. Their boats 
were very frail, compelling the most cautious prog- 
ress by day, and rest upon the ice-floes at night 

The men skirted the dense body of ice until the 
20th of July, when they sighted a craft which proved 
to be the Ravenscraig, a Scottish whaler. 

They were soon observed by the captain, and 
were welcomed on board. But not having a full 
cargo, and wishing to complete it. the captain trans- 
ferred his passengers to the steam-whaler, Arctic, 
bound for Dundee, Scotland, and in the afternoon 
of September 17 Buddington and his party entered 
that port, all in good health. Immediately their 
arrival was telegraphed to London, and the next 
morning the safety of the remainder of the Polaris' 
company was announced in the American dailies. 

Taking into consideration the remarkable success 
of the Polaris' northward passage, and the probably 
unparalleled voyage of the party under Captain Ty- 
son — in view of the persons who composed it, the 
season of the year, and the part of the world in 
which it occurred — together with the fact that of 
the forty persons comprising the expedition, but 
one only. Captain Hall, was removed by deaths tlv 
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trip must be regarded as the most wonderful of all 
Arctic voyages. 

Of George Francis Hall it deserves to be said 
that among the American Arctic navigators who 
have distinguished themselves for bravery and her- 
oism, he has no superior. In the field of explora- 
tion, his career affords a brilliant example of what 
may be accomplished by unfaltering devotion to a 
single purpose. Had Mr. Hall lived, in all proba- 
bility the results of the expedition would have been 
very different. With his vigorous constitution, and 
still more vigorous will, he might indeed have set- 
tled the question of an open polar sea, and might 
possibly have "set his foot upon the North Pole." 
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cal. They are, I believe, the fundamental truths of 
life and enperience, tbe truths that underlie all the- 
ologicB, and that are in fact tbeir real and vital 
meaning. They will fit in with every creed. 

This book should be in tbe bands of everyone 
wbo is trying to live a Christian life. 



i received light and e 



rage- 



PRICES: 

ied and enlarged edition, 



CLASSIC EDITION.— Just right to carry in the 

pocket, being only 4x6 inches in size. Bound in 
full cloth, with gilt aide title and gilt edges, price 
85c-. Address, 

PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISBIHG CO., 

Oakland, Cat. 



Or, 43 Bond St., N. Y. 
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THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 

REFEBBNCB DEPARTMENT 

Th;> book U under no circumataDcei to be 
taken from the Building 
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